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by 
Ray  Rambler 
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T  'VE  often  heard  it  said  that  every 
-*-  dog  has  his  day.  But  it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  Gramp,  who 
had  long  been  the  target  of  many  of 
our  pranks,  would  turn  the  tables  on 
us,  his  tormentors. 

True,  old  Gramp  was  shrewd,  but 
we  had  pulled  a  lot  of  pretty  good 
ones  on  him.  Perhaps  we  were  just 
a  wee  bit  too  sure  of  ourselves. 

It  was  Halloween,  and  we  were 
making  our  annual  rounds.  There 
were  eight  boys  in  our  gang.  Some 
of  the  neighbors  were  going  to  find 
that  things  weren't  exactly  normal 
the  next  morning. 

We  had  done  nothing  really 
harmful,  you  understand.  After  all. 
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we  had  to  live  in  the  neighborhood. 
Some  of  the  farmers  would  find  their 
milkcans  tied  in  the  tops  of  their 
tallest  trees.  A  few  would  not  be 
able  to  locate  their  small  tools.  Per- 
haps they  would  have  to  put  the 
wheel  back  on  their  wheelbarrow, 
after  they  found  it,  that  is. 

Gramp  was  last  on  our  list.  We 
all  hked  the  kindly  old  man  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  area.  In  the 
strange  ways  of  youth,  we  had  saved 
our  meanest  trick  for  him. 

It  was  well  after  midnight  when 
we  arrived  at  his  place.  The  house 
was  dark.  Apparently  we  had  a  clear 
field.  We  knew  just  what  we  wanted 
to  do,  so  we  wasted  no  time. 

Two  of  us  went  to  the  barn  and 
removed  the  heavy  hayrope.  The  rest 
went  to  the  barnyard  where  he 
parked  his  wagon  when  it  wasn't  in 
use.  Pulling  the  wagon  up  behind 
the  barn,  we  removed  the  box  and 
dismantled  the  whole  outfit. 

Piece  by  piece,  we  pulled  the 
wagon  to  the  top  of  the  barn.  There, 
with  the  wheels  astraddle  the  ridge- 
pole, we  put  it  back  together.  We 
really  worked  and  sweated  to  get 
that  heavy  box-bed  to  the  top  of  the 
barn.  We  hauled  and  tugged,  pushed 
and  pulled,  until  at  last  we  attained 
our  goal.  There  set  the  wagon,  com- 
pletely assembled,  atop  the  barn. 

We  were  back  on  the  ground, 
laughing  and  congratulating  each 
other  when  suddenly  the  brilliant 
beam  of  a  flashlight  cut  through  the 
darkness.  There  stood  Gramp,  flash- 
light in  one  hand  and  his  shotgun  in 
the  other. 

"Well,  boys,  you  had  a  lot  of  fun 
putting  my  wagon  up  there.  I 
thought  for  a  while  that  you  weren't 
going  to  be  able  to  swing  the  deal. 
Hope    you    don't   mind    if    I   watch 
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while    you    take    it    back    down," 
drawled  the  farmer. 

Talk  about  a  sick  bunch  of  boys. 
You  should  have  seen  us  then.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  was  no  fun  taking  that 
wagon  back  down;  not  with  Gr amp's 
shotgun  backing  his  every  order. 

At  last  we  had  it  all  back  where 
it  belonged.   Feeling  rather  foolish, 
we  started  to  walk  away.  But  Gramp  ^ 
was  not  yet  through  with  us.  ■ 

"Not  so  fast!  Where  do  you  think 
you  are  going?"  he  demanded. 

"Home,"  I  replied  meekly. 

"Oh  no  you're  not!  March  right 
on  into  the  house,"  he  ordered. 

With  his  gun  pointing  at  us,  we 
had  no  choice.  Like  a  collie  with  a 
flock  of  sheep,  Gramp  herded  us 
toward  his  house.  This,  I  thought, 
is  it.  Gramp  surely  intended  to  call 
the  sheriff. 

Gramp's  wife  had  a  pot  of  hot 
cocoa  on  the  kitchen  range.  She 
pointed  to  the  kitchen  table,  ringed 
with  chairs,  and  told  us  to  be  seated. 
Very  crestfallen,  we  obeyed  her  or- J 
der.  _     ' 

She  turned  to  the  icebox  and  piled 
a  tasty  lunch  on  the  table.  The  feast 
included  pumpkin  pie  and  home- 
made ice-cream.  Gramp  joined  us, 
but  he  kept  the  trusty  gun  right  be- 
side his  chair. 

At  last,  when  we  could  eat  no 
more,  we  shoved  back  our  chairs.  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
try  to  make  amends  to  our  former 
pal. 

"Gramp,"  I  began,  "if  you'll 
promise  not  to  call  the  sheriff,  we'll 
give  you  our  word  that  we  won't 
ever  play  any  more  tricks  on  you. 
We  .  .  ." 

"Nothing  doing!"  he  snorted. 

"But  Gramp — please,  we  .  .  ." 

The  old  fellow  could  control  him 


self  no  longer.  His  stern  face  broke  say  not!  What  would  an  old  codger 

into  a  smile,  and  a  twinkle  came  into  like    me    do,    if   it   wasn't    for    you 

his  eyes.  youngsters  keeping  me  on  my  toes?" 

"Call    the    sheriflF,"   chuckled   the  Then  the  story  came  out.  His  wife 

amused  farmer.  "Why,  boys,  I  never  told  us  that  Gramp  had  waited  up 

had  no  such  idea.  I  was  young  once  all  night  for  us  to  pay  him  a  visit, 

myself.  I  guess  I  was  a  real  cracker-  He    had    actually    feared    that    we 

jack  compared  to  you  boys.   Why,  might  pass  him  up  without  stopping 

the    Devil    himself    couldn't    have  to  pay  our  respects.  He  would  have 

thought   up    some    of   the   stunts    I  been    disappointed   if   we   had   not 

helped  pull.  But,  you  know,  I  just  given    him    a    chance    to    turn    the 

couldn't  see  no  point  in  having  to  tables. 

take  that  wagon  down  by  my  lone-  Gramp    admitted    it    all    with    a 

some — not  when  you  husky  young  laugh.    He   picked  up    his    shotgun 

whippersnappers  were  so  handy.  and  offered  it  for  our  inspection.  The 

"Call  the  sheriff!  Why,  I  should  gun  wasn't  even  loaded! 


A  TEEN-ACER  S  CODE  FOR  THE  YOUNC 
by   Lisa   Sergio 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  (WAP).— A  teen-age  girl  has  found  her  way  into 
the  public  press  of  this  city  by  drawing  up  a  code  of  ethics  and  of 
conduct  for  her  contemporaries  which  many  bewildered  yet  compla- 
cent parents  would  do  well  to  "read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest."  In 
submitting  her  ten  commandments  the  youthful  author,  Virginia 
Chose,  suggests  that  "if  every  teen-ager  would  follow  these  simple 
rules,  the  world  would  be  a  safer  place  to  live  in."  Tc^  which  one  may 
add  Amen. 

1.  Don't  let  your  parents  down.  They  brought  you  up. 

2.  Stop  and  think  before  you  drink. 

3.  Ditch  dirty  thoughts  fast,  or  they'll  ditch  you. 

4.  Show-off  driving  is  juvenile.  Don't  act  your  age. 

5.  Be  smart;   obey.  You'll  give  orders  yourself  some  day. 

6.  Choose   your  friends   carefully.   You   are   what  they   are. 

7.  Choose  a  date  fit  for  a  mate. 

8.  Don't  go  steady  unless  you're  ready. 

9.  Go  to  church  regularly.  God  gives  you  a  week.  Give  him  back  an 
hour. 

10.  Live  carefully.  The  soul  you  save  may  be  your  own. 


Football  Trophies  of  Yesteryear 


by 

Will  Talsey 


ALMOST  all  of  the  present  tro- 
phies for  which  the  college  foot- 
ball teams  engage  in  annual  battle 
on  the  gridiron  are  elegant  show- 
pieces of  the  silvermaster's  art.  But 
in  the  decades  of  the  distant  past 
the  arch  rivals  met  to  win  possession 
of  such  colorful  trophies  as  a  shil- 
lalah,  a  wooden  slab  of  bacon,  a 
snapping  turtle,  a  beer  keg,  a  wooden 
Indian  Chief,  and  an  assortment  of 
bells. 

Only  a  few  of  these  unusual 
trophies  still  remain  for  contest.  Yet 
a  little  brown  jug  is  at  stake  when 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  meet  in 
their  annual  Big  Ten  battle.  Also  a 
huge  battle-ax  is  the  traditional 
laurel  of  victory  between  Stanford 
and  UCLA,  a  golden  egg  is  the  prize 
for  which  Mississippi  and  Mississippi 
State  wage  annual  battle,  and  a 
wooden  turtle  goes  to  the  winner  of 
the  Illinois-Ohio  football  game.  Too 
many  other  colorful  trophies  have 
passed  into  history  and  are  not 
known  to  the  present  followers  of 
the  game. 

Years  ago  football  games  were 
very  hotly  contested.  Sometimes  a 
few  fist-fights  were  part  of  the  over- 
all contest. 
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Now  when  it  comes  to  fighting  the 
Irish  are  authorities.  So  it  was  ap- 
propriate that  WilHam  T.  Cosgrove, 
then  president  of  the  Irish  Free 
States,  should  offer  a  shillalah  as  a 
token  of  victory  to  the  Irishers  wear- 
ing the  Notre  Dame  uniform.  This 
school  in  turn  focused  a  baleful  eye 
on  nearby  Northwestern  and  dared 
them  to  take  it  away  on  the  football 
field.  It  was  1931  when  the  black- 
thorn Irish  soothing  stick,  three  feet 
in  length,  became  a  prize  of  foot- 
ball war. 

A  wooden  Indian  princess,  almost 
seven  feet  in  height,  was  wooed  by 
the  swains  of  sports  at  Cornell  and 
Dartmouth  universities.  But  the  dis- 
criminating Minnehaha  looked  with 
favor  only  on  the  winner  of  the  tradi- 
tional football  battle. 

The  princess  made  her  debut  in 
football  society  back  in  1938.  The 
Cornell  class  of  1915  presented  her 
at  courts  of  both  Cornell  and  Dart- 
mouth. The  fickle  and  rather  stiflF 
princess  accepted  room  and  board 
from  both  as  victory  was  won  on 
the  gridiron.  But  in  1944  Cornell 
quoted  the  Indian  princess  as  saying 
she  wanted  no  traffic  with  Dart- 
mouth. The  Hanover  boys  ungallant- 
ly  stated  they  had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  siren. 

In  the  years  when  Lillian  Russell 
was  thumping  the  hearts  of  steel 
barons  and  Carrie  Nation  was 
whacking  the  heads  of  saloon- 
keepers, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
began  building  up  a  spirit  of  brother- 
ly love  that  quickly  flamed  into  a 
dandy  feud. 

In  those  yesteryears,  the  smart 
expression  along  Main  Street  every- 
where was  "bring  home  the  bacon." 
That  is  exactly  what  these  schools 
demanded   of   their   football   teams. 


So  a  slab  of  bacon  was  fashioned 
from  wood  and  was  designated  as 
the  trophy  that  went  to  the  winner. 
That  slab  of  bacon  journeyed  end- 
lessly between  Madison  and  St.  Paul, 
but  whoever  won  it,  really  earned 
it.  However,  after  the  first  World 
War  the  urge  for  peace  was  strong. 
The  tw^o  midwest  states  joined  in  the 
movement  and  put  the  slab  of  bacon 
to  rest. 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  used  to 
say  some  unkind  things  about  each 
other's  parentage,  and  football 
teams.  It  was  an  interesting  feud  to 
watch,  but  a  dangerous  one  to  par- 
ticipate in.  When  victory  came  to 
the  team  on  the  gridiron  the  winning 
fans  celebrated,  but  the  players, 
themselves  had  nothing  to  show  for 
their  successful  efforts  except  dis- 
colored eyes,  bumps  on  heads,  and 
bent  noses. 

In  1925,  a  momentous  decision 
was  reached.  Henceforth  a  trophy 
would  go  to  the  winner.  A  beer  keg 
was  selected  as  the  token  of  victory. 
During  prohibition  years,  the  thing 
was  called  a  water  keg,  but  water 
or  beer,  it  certainly  carried  atomic 
power. 

Way  back  in  1905,  Purdue  set 
forth  to  Champaign,  home  of  Illinois 
University,  to  engage  in  football, 
then  a  sport  of  quasi-mayhem.  Pur- 
due came  deadly  certain  of  victory. 
Since  rivals  in  those  years  were  con- 
cerned with  showing  their  winning 
emotions,  the  Boilermakers  brought 
along  a  fairly  large  cannon  to  fire  on 
the  field  after  the  game  was  won. 

Purdue  won  easily,  29-0,  but  no 
cannon  was  fired.  Certain  Illinois 
patriots  stole  the  thing  and  hid  it. 
Thereafter  it  became  the  trophy,  and 
the  fight  for  its  ownership  took  on  all 
the  aspects  of  a  first-class  sports  war. 
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The  era  of  peace  did  away  with  the 
cannon  trophy.  Old-timers  sadly  say 
that  much  of  the  lustiness  of  the 
sport  went  with  it. 

Illinois  was  the  champion  battler 
for  unusual  trophies.  In  addition  to 
the  cannon  with  Purdue,  the  Cham- 
paigners  fought  Ohio  State  for  a 
live  snapping  turtle  and  the  North- 
westerners  for  a  six-foot  wooden  In- 
dian. 

The  turtle  was  adopted  as  a  token 
in  1924  when  Sachem,  a  junior 
honorary  society  of  Illinois,  suggested 
it  to  the  Buck  and  Dipper,  an  honor- 
ary society  at  Ohio.  The  turtle  was 
named  Illibuck,  after  IlHnois  and 
Buckeye. 

For  three  years,  Illibuck  lived  in 
splendor  at  both  Columbus  and 
Champaign.  But  evidently  the  rich 
life  was  too  much,  for  the  turtle  died. 
So  a  wooden  eflBgy  was  substituted 
to  carry  on.  The  annual  score  is  in- 
scribed on  the  back  of  the  turtle. 

A  trophy  with  a  long  and  colorful 
history  was  Sweet  Sioux.  Sweet 
Sioux  was  a  wooden  Indian  patterned 
after  a  chief  of  the  warHke  Arapahoe 
tribe.  He  began  life  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  in  Chicago,  serv- 
ing for  many  decades  in  front  of  a 
tobacco  store. 

He  came  through  the  great 
Chicago  fire  with  Uttle  damage.  Then 
he  went  into  society  by  becoming  a 
high  potentate  in  an  exclusive  an- 
tique shoppe  in  nearby  Evanston. 
He  gave  up  this  prosaic  life  when 
the  Acacia  Fraternity  at  North- 
western bought  his  freedom  and  pro- 
moted his  election  as  victory  judge 
in  the  football  game  between  the 
Purples  and  the  down-state  Illinois. 

Even  a  hardy  Arapahoe  chief  must 
give  way  some  day  to  time.  In  1945 
Sweet   Sioux   was   retired  but   suc- 
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ceeded  in  token  by  his  wooden  toma- 
hawk. 

Throughout  the  centuries  and  in 
all  lands,  bells  were  used  to  signal 
victory  in  battle,  as  was  our  own 
Liberty  Bell.  So  bells  were  quickly 
selected  as  trophies.  When  victory 
was  attained  in  college  sports,  the 
bell  was  rung,  and  the  faithful  stu- 
dent body  and  alumni  all  rejoiced. 
Such  bell  trophies  originally  came 
from  locomotives,  firehouses,  court- 
houses and  even  churches. 

One  of  the  better  known  bell 
tokens  is  the  one  contested  by  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska  since  1927.  The 
original  bell  called  worshippers  to 
services  in  a  rural  Nebraska  church. 
When  it  became  cracked,  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  church  bell, 
larger  and  louder,  donated  by  the 
feuding  fraternities  at  the  two  uni- 
versities. 

Another  bell  that  was  rung  each 
time  victory  was  gained  on  the  grid- 
iron was  an  old  locomotive  bell  serv- 
ing as  a  memento  between  University 
of  California  and  UCLA. 

The  oldest  of  all  unusual  trophies 
is  the  huge  battle-ax,  symbolic  prize 
between  the  elevens  of  Stanford  and 
the  University  of  California.  This  one 
goes  back  to  1889  when  the  Stanford 
warriors  came  to  San  Francisco  to 
engage  the  team  of  California.  As 
the  Stanford  cohorts  paraded  before 
the  Cahfomia  rooters,  holding  high 
the  battle-ax  in  token  of  victory,  the 
losers  could  take  no  more.  They 
charged  into  the  parading  victors, 
stole  the  ax,  and  hid  it  in  the  safe- 
ness  of  their  campus.  Thus  began  the 
battle  for  the  battle-ax. 

Best  known  of  all  odd  prizes  is 
the  Httle  brown  jug  over  which 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  have  been 
warring  for  over  fifty  years. 


Tradition  says  that  in  1903,  Mich- 
igan scouts  returned  to  Ann  Arbor 
with  a  report  that  the  drinking  water 
in  the  Twin  Cities  was  not  fit  for 
the  Wolverine  players.  So  a  jug  was 
procured,  filled  with  Ann  Arbor 
w^ater,  and  taken  with  the  team  to 
the  Minnesota  capital. 

After  the  game,  which  ended  in  a 
6  to  6  tie,  the  Wolverines  left  St. 
Paul  in  a  hurry  and  left  behind  the 
jug.  The  assistant  manager  wrote  a 
note  to  the  Swedes  asking  for  the 
return  of  the  jug.  But  the  gophers, 
still  smarting  from  the  crack  about 
their  drinking  water,  invited  the 
easterners  to  try  and  get  it. 

The  next  year  Michigan  came 
again  with  their  football  team.  After 
a  bruising  nip  and  tuck  battle,  they 
nosed  out  the  Swedes  who,  always 
respectful  to  winners,  gave  the  Wol- 
verines their  jug. 

When  the  Swedes  next  set  out  for 
Ann  Arbor,  they  told  their  rivals  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  returning 
the  brown  jug.  Then  they  proved 
their  point  by  beating  Michigan  on 
the  gridiron  and  got  back  the  jug. 
Ever  since  that  brown  jug  has  been 
moving  back  and  forth  between  St. 
Paul  and  Ann  Arbor.  It  has  now  be- 
come a  football  icon. 


The  old  oaken  bucket  has  passed 
on  with  the  medicine  shows  except 
in  Indiana.  There  such  a  bucket  does 
herculean  duty  as  a  token  of  victory 
between  Purdue  and  Indiana  uni- 
versities. 

While  the  unusual  tokens  are 
rapidly  passing  into  unknown  sports 
history,  every  so  often  something 
happens  on  the  campus  to  bring 
them  back  to  fife. 

Only  last  season  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Baltimore  was  shot  to  pieces 
when  a  motorized  column  of  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  students  staged  a 
night  attack  on  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity to  regain  possession  of  a  400- 
pound  bronze  terrapin  previously 
stolen  from  the  Maryland  campus. 
The  invaders  had  to  battle  through 
barbed-v/ire  entanglements  and 
streams  of  water  from  fire-hoses. 
They  met  their  Waterloo  only  after 
they  reached  the  main  dormitory. 
There  the  dastardly  enemy  had 
covered  the  floors  with  a  slippery 
mixture  of  soap  chips  and  water. 
Who  knows  when  the  attack  will 
take  place  again?  Maybe  the  ancient 
Sweet  Sioux  will  again  be  drafted 
for  service,  or  the  shellalah  will  be 
brought  out  once  again  to  sooth  a 
feverish  enemy. 


HALLOWEEN 

The  Eve  of  All  Hallows,  commonly  called  Halloween,  originated  in 
the  superstitious  Middle  Ages.  Witches,  goblins,  and  mischief -making 
spirits  were  supposed  to  have  special  liberty  on  that  evening  to  run 
riot  until  All  Saints'  Day,  when  they  were  again  suppressed.  .  .  . 
Children  born  that  night  were  believed  to  have  the  gift  of  seeing 
into  the  future.  ...  A  maiden  walking  down  the  cellar  steps  backward 
with  a  looking  glass  and  a  candle  might  see  her  future  husband 
reflected  in  the  mirror.  ...  In  Ireland,  it  was  claimed,  a  man  named 
Jack  was  barred  from  heaven  for  stinginess  and  condemned  to  walk 
the  streets  with  a  lantern  till  Judgment  Day.  That's  where  "Jack-o'- 
lantern"  came  from. 


Nature's 
Wanderers 


by  Helen  Langworthy 


'  I  'RAVEL  for  us  means  first  of  all 
-■-  plans,  with  considerable  time 
spent  consulting  maps.  To  even  the 
most  experienced  traveler,  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  is  finding  his 
way  about.  Maps,  charts,  the  com- 
pass, sextant,  and  even  modern  radar 
all  are  aids  to  keep  him  on  the  beam. 

There  are  others,  incredible 
travelers,  to  whom  trips  of  thousands 
of  miles  are  only  routine.  Routine 
twice  yearly,  too.  These  are  the  mi- 
grating birds. 

The  intrepid  travels  of  the  Arctic 
tern  range  as  far  as  11,000  miles 
across  the  oceans.  Its  breeding  is- 
lands are  in  the  far  north,  almost 
neighboring    the     North     Pole.     Its 


southern  home  is  in  the  Antarctic 
seas.  Certainly  it  earns  the  title  of 
long  distance  champion. 

Among  the  more  frail  birds  that 
take  long,  long  flights  are  the  bobo- 
links. They  fly  regularly  from  Canada 
to  southern  Brazil. 

Another  marvelous  migrator  is  the 
golden  plover.  The  Atlantic  golden 
plover  spends  its  summers  in  the 
islands  of  the  Arctic  sea.  For  winter 
it  makes  a  nonstop  flight  to  South 
America.  Winging  northward  in  the 
spring  it  takes  a  route  over  the  mid- 
west states.  In  all  it  covers  8,000 
miles  per  trip. 

The  Pacific  golden  plover  flies 
from  Alaska  nonstop  over  the  ocean 


•    Ducks — Location — Sacramento    Wildlife    Refuge,    Calif.    Extremely    heavy    concentra- 
tion  of  ducks. 
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•  Geese  (Lesser  snow) — Location — Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge,  Utah.  Lesser 
snow  geese  from  Arctic.  Arrive  in  October  and  remain  until  driven  out  by  complete 
freeze- over. 


to  Hawaii,  the  Marquesas  Island  and 
the  Low  Archipelago.  It  returns  by 
the  same  oceanic  route. 

Hummingbirds  that  are  so  small 
as  to  appear  completely  fragile  are 
still  able  to  cross  500  miles  of  the 
Gulf   of   Mexico   in   a   single   flight. 

Pondering  on  migration,  we're 
likely  to  think  first  of  the  wild  geese. 
The  goose  has  been  adopted  as  its 
symbol  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  because  the  bird  mates  for 
life,  and  returns  to  the  same  area 
year  after  year. 

Geese  exemplify  Nature  more  than 
the  eagle.  In  fact,  some  naturalists 
have  suggested  that  the  eagle  be 
displaced  as  the  national  emblem 
with  the  wild  goose  elevated  to  that 
honor. 

Of  the  one  thousand  species  of 
birds  of  North  America  that  migrate, 
only  about  a  quarter  of  them  spend 
their  winters  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf 


States.  About  150  of  those  intrepid 
travelers  wing  still  further  south — 
leaving  the  U.S.A.  behind  them. 

There  must  be  an  instinctive  plan- 
ning that  goes  into  the  manner  in 
which  birds  migrate,  for  they  traverse 
certain,  definite  routes.  Ornithologists 
can  point  to  seven  different  migra- 
tion routes. 

There's  the  Atlantic  Coast  flyway, 
which  goes  over  the  Great  Lakes, 
down  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  on 
over  the  Atlantic.  This  is  a  favored 
route  for  ducks  from  the  east. 

Bearing  the  heaviest  bird  traffic  is 
the  Mississippi  Valley  route.  Mi- 
grants from  Canada's  Mackenzie  Val- 
ley soar  across  the  Great  Lakes, 
down  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on 
to  Central  and  South  America. 
Western  meadow  larks  and  some 
gulls  and  ducks  use  a  Great  Plains 
flyway. 

In    the    far    west    there    are    two 


thoroughfares.  The  mountain  flyway 
is  just  east  of  the  Rockies.  It  follows 
the  contour  of  the  coast.  Humming- 
birds have  a  preference  for  it. 

The  seventh  route  is  the  Pacific 
Coast  flyway,  just  over  the  moun- 
tains. Some  varieties  of  geese  con- 
sider it  preferential. 

Over  the  years  the  flyways  have 
been  altered.  The  bobolink,  a  lover 
of  damp  meadows,  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  to  the  irri- 
gated valleys  of  the  northwest.  Back 
in  1884  the  snow  geese  were  ab- 
ruptly forced  to  change  their  route 
from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  by  a  storm.  The  route 
developed  then  has  since  been  used 
continually. 

Probably  in  every  region  of  the 
country  there  are  reports  prevalent 
of  some  specie  of  bird  that  arrives 
yearly  on  a  certain  day.  The  snow 
geese,  winter  residents  of  the  Hat- 
teras  Island  in  North  Carolina,  are 


one  specie  that  possesses  that  phe- 
nomenal reckoning  of  time.  Almost 
invariably  they  leave  the  refuge  on 
January  sixth  for  Currituck  Sound, 
their  point  of  embarkation  for  the 
long  flight  in  March  back  to  the 
Arctic. 

Further  north,  the  wrens  of  St. 
Andi'ews  arrive  in  Algonac,  Michi- 
gan, to  begin  their  summer  nest 
building  in  a  church  yard  there  on 
May  first.  Seemingly  the  little  wrens 
have  no  patience  with  our  calendar 
calculations,  for  on  leap  year  they 
arrive  a  day  early. 

The  wildlife  of  the  country  im- 
pressed our  colonists  and  early 
Americans  with  its  super-abundance. 
There  was  an  unthinking  and  reck- 
less destruction  of  birds  and  animals. 

At  last  far-seeing  persons  began 
to  understand  how  dangerous  the 
situation  could  become.  There  was 
talk  of  legal  measures  being  taken  to 
preserve  wildlife.  Talk  finally  mush- 


Saimon — Location — Brooks    Falls,   Alaska.    Salmon    jumping    falls. 


roomed  into  urgency  when  the  1876 
styles  of  wing  and  feather  decora- 
tions for  women's  hats  became  a 
craze.  Hummingbirds,  egrets,  and 
many  varieties  of  songbirds  were 
slaughtered  by  the  thousands  in  that 
era. 

Ten  years  later  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety succeeded  in  re-educating  the 
women  to  the  economic  and  funda- 
mental wrong  of  using  birds  for  orna- 
ments. First  steps  towards  conserva- 
tion were  begun. 

Various  state  laws  were  passed 
with  the  first  federal  statute  made  in 
1909.  By  that  time  it  was  seen  that 
preserving  the  feathered  ones  would 
necessitate  cooperation  between  na- 
tions. Accordingly,  a  migratory  bird 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  1918.  Mexico 
and  this  country  signed  a  similar 
treaty  in  1937. 

Today  the  United  States  has  more 
than  260  refuges,  of  which  sixteen 
are  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  first  was  a  comparatively 
small  one  established  in  1903  on 
Pelican  Island  in  the  Indian  River  in 
Florida.  It  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  nature  lovers  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  A  stupendous  13,600,000 
acres  of  land  are  now  devoted  to  the 
breeding,  feeding,  and  wintering 
grounds  of  wildlife. 

Canada  is  just  as  intent  as  this 
nation  in  being  watchful  over  their 
birds.  In  Kingsville,  Ontario,  there's 
the  Miner  Migratory  Bird  Sanctuary, 
originated  by  Jack  Miner,  pioneer 
Canadian  birdbander.  South  of  Lake 
Manitoba  is  the  privately  sponsored 
Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station 
where  students  of  wildlife  from  Can- 
ada and  America  study  the  water- 
fowl closely. 

To    assure    migrating    geese    and 


ducks  safety,  a  squad  of  men  form 
a  waterfowl  escort  service  that 
travels  by  foot,  car,  boat,  and  plane, 
following  and  protecting.  They  map 
concentration  areas,  examine  water- 
ing and  feeding  spots,  and  protect 
the  birds  from  overly  zealous 
hunters. 

Besides  the  naturalists  and  govern- 
ment bureaus  whose  business  it  is  to 
care  for  wild  birds,  it's  estimated  that 
at  times  as  many  as  5,000  ordinary 
citizens  are  in  the  woods,  having 
become  fascinated  'T^ird  watchers." 

It  would  seem  that  in  years  to 
come  there  should  never  again  be 
instances  of  birds  becoming  totally 
extinct.  Probably  the  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  such  annihilation  was 
the  wild  pigeons — shot  at  the  rate 
of  three  million  per  day  less  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  totally 
unknown,  now.  The  cahow,  a  sea- 
bird  that  used  to  winter  in  Bermuda, 
was  reduced  to  one  pair  by  1951- 
Others  extinct  or  nearly  so  are  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  the 
California  condor. 

One  of  the  largest  and  strangest 
of  birds,  the  whooping  cranes,  have 
been  watched  rigorously  to  maintain 
their  flock  that  numbers  only  twenty- 
six.  They  winter  in  a  Texas  coastal 
refuge.  It  took  the  combined  talents 
of  numerous  ornithologists  and  the 
Royal  Canadian  mounted  police 
years  to  uncover  their  northern  nest- 
ing grounds  near  Slave  Lake  in  Can- 
ada. If  posterity  is  to  see  the  whoop- 
ing cranes  at  their  froHcsome  antics 
it  will  be  due  entirely  to  the  devoted 
work  of  scores  of  present-day  wild- 
life enthusiasts. 

In  spite  of  their  familiarity  with 
the  habits  and  lives  of  most  birds, 
even  the  most  learned  of  scientists 
admit  to  one  big  question.  They  can- 
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not  say  positively  how  birds  fly  those 
long  trips,  making  the  same  stops, 
and  arriving  at  the  exact  same  des- 
tination they  left  months  previously. 
This  flight  would  be  a  wonderful 
achievement  even  if  the  old  and 
experienced  birds  led  the  way  each 
season.  But  this  is  often  not  the  case. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  migration 
must  be  instinctive  and  inherited. 

Far  back  in  history  it  was  believed 
that  the  birds'  seasonal  disappear- 
ance was  due  to  their  hibernating. 
Nowadays  one  of  the  factors  most 
often  credited  for  the  birds'  wonder- 
ful sense  of  orientation  is  their  fine 
vision.  Flying  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  ground  it's  said  that  some 
birds  see  sixty-five  miles  away.  Off- 
setting this  belief  is  the  fact  that 
birds  fly  through  the  most  dense  fog. 
Another  theory  ascribes  their  direc- 
tion-sense to  their  keen  ears  and  sen- 
sitive nasal  passages. 

Some  have  thought  migration  is 
just  an  extension  of  the  homing  in- 
stinct used  by  homing  pigeons,  and 
by  man-of-war  birds  in  the  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  Islands.  There  is  a 
similarity.  Yet  homing  always  in- 
volves flying  to  the  nest  of  the  birds, 
while  the  initial  migratory  flight  is 
away  from  the  nesting  area  to  a 
foreign  area,  never  seen  before. 

Other  theories  about  their  orienta- 
tion lean  to  a  magnetic  sense.  But 
so  far  magnets  applied  to  the  wings 


of  the  birds  haven't  conclusively 
proven  the  idea  valid.  Other  ideas 
have  been  explored.  In  the  end  the 
naturalists  can  only  say  that  the 
guiding  force  is  an  unknown  one. 

Browning  in  "Paracelsus"  de- 
scribed the  force  with: 

I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless 

way. 
I  shall  arrive!  what  time,  what  circuit 

first, 
I  ask  not;  but  unless  God  send  his  hail 
Or   blinding   fire-balls,   sleet   or   stifling 

snow, 
In   some   time,   his    good   time,    I   shall 

arrive : 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.  In  his  good 

time! 

Birds  are  not  the  only  earth  crea« 
tures  to  migrate.  Huge  swarms  of 
butterflies  and  locusts  are  regular 
migrators.  Many  kinds  of  fish,  such 
as  salmon,  make  mass  movements. 

In  the  animal  world  the  range  is 
wide — lemmings,  field-mice,  squir- 
rels, and  bats  are  among  the  smaller 
sort.  The  list  of  large  animals  in- 
cludes antelopes,  caribou,  and  rein- 
deer. 

Ceaseless  research  and  study 
haven't  uncovered  the  riddle  of 
migration.  Lacking  an  answer,  the 
naturalist,  scientist,  and  ordinary 
citizen  have  a  profound  respect  for 
Nature. 


HAVE  you  heard  the  story  they  tell  about  Mark  Twain  during 
his  early  days  as  a  San  Francisco  newshound,  when  things  were 
pretty  lean?  Mark,  holding  a  cigar  box  under  his  arm,  stood  gazing 
into  a  shop  window. 

A  lady  friend  approached  and  said:  "I  always  see  you  with  a  cigar 
box  under  your  arm.  I'm  afraid  you're  smoking  too  much,  Mr. 
Clemens." 

"It  isn't  that,"  retorted  Mark.  "I'm  moving  again." 
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OFTEN  we  are  carried  away  by 
the  magic  of  the  moment.  It 
seemed  to  be  that  way  with  Rachel 
Kingsley  and  WyHe  Blair.  They  were 
kneehng  at  the  wishing  well,  in  the 
last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  their 
two  weeks'  stay  at  the  beautiful 
youth  camp  in  the  mountains. 

Wylie  whispered  earnestly, 
"Rachel,  what's  your  wish  going  to 
be?" 

"Aren't  wishes  like  prayers?"  she 
asked.  "Aren't  they  supposed  to  be 
sort  of  sacred  things — until  they 
come  true?" 

"Well,  ril  tell  you  mine,"  he 
challenged.  "I'm  wishing  we  meet 
again  some  day.  We  can't  leave  here 
today  and  just  never  see  each  other 
again,  Rachel.  You've  meant  some- 
thing special  to  me.  Have  I — ?" 

"I've  liked — being  your  friend, 
Wylie." 

"I'll  tell  you  what.  How  would  it 
be  for  me  to  come  to  see  you  some 
weekend  after  you  go  home?" 


Rachel  shuddered,  knowing  in- 
stantly that  she  must  never  allow 
him  to  do  that.  "I  live  two  hundred 
miles  away." 

"Well!  What's  two  hundred  miles 
when  you  drive  a  car?" 

"But  Wylie — I'm  not  allowed  to 
have  dates — unless  I'm  with  others." 

"Okay,  then!  How  about  meeting 
me  here  at  the  wishing  well  again, 
some  day?" 

"I'd  love  to — some  day." 

"Are  you  sure  you  won't  forget?" 

"Wylie,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  not  to  forget." 

"Then,  let's  say  we'll  meet  here 
again,  some  day.  Five  years  from 
now — at  one  in  the  afternoon,  since 
that's  the  time  it  now  is,  we'll  meet 
each  other  here  at  this  wishing  well." 

Wylie  reached  for  her  hand  and 
gripped  it.  She  smiled  at  him  as  a 
pledge  and  promise. 

Later,  as  they  hurried  up  to  the 
hilltop  where  relatives  and  friends 
waited  about  in  cars  to  take  them 
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home,  Wylie  reminded  her,  "Five 
years  from  now — don't  you  forget!" 

"I  won't,  Wylie.  I'll  never  forget!" 

Rachel  rode  home  with  friends  in 
the  neighbor's  car  that  had  been 
sent  to  bring  her  group  home.  Her 
church  had  sponsored  the  group  of 
teenagers.  The  whole  way  home 
Rachel   stayed  silent  and  thinking. 

After  having  known  Wylie  Blair 
others  seemed  so  ordinary.  None 
from  the  group  of  hundreds  who'd 
vacationed  at  the  beautiful  mountain 
resort  had  been  as  outstanding  as 
handsome,  friendly,  talkative  Wylie 
Blair. 

"I'll  carry  your  bag  in  for  you," 
the  driver  of  the  car  announced. 

Friends  began  to  wave  and  shout 
good-bye  to  her.  Rachel  suddenly 
realized  she  was  home  again. 
Startled,  she  leaped  to  her  feet,  to 
reply,  "Oh,  never  mind.  My  bag 
isn't  heavy.  I'll  carry  it  myself." 

She'd  been  thinking  that  WyHe 
Blair  would  be  twenty-three,  and 
she'd  be  twenty  years  old,  the  next 
time  they  met.  There'd  be  time,  lots 
of  time,  for  her  to  make  herself  into 
someone  good  enough  for  him.  Then 
they  would  meet  again. 

The  thought  had  been  wonderful 
and  preciou's,  until  she  realized  she 
was  home  again,  face  to  face  with 
reality. 

She  got  out  of  the  car,  walked  up 
a  steep  flight  of  steps  to  a  hillside 
house.  She  called,  "Yoo-hoo!"  and 
opened  a  door. 

When  nobody  answered,  Rachel 
set  down  her  things.  She  just  stood 
staring  about  the  big  room  with  its 
never-to-be-forgotten  look.  Instantly 
she  thought  of  Wylie,  and  knew  that 
if  he  ever  came  here  to  visit  her 
she'd  just  die. 

Her  home  wasn't  the  ordinary 
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kind.  The  house  she  lived  in  had 
been  a  deserted  schoolhouse  when  i 
her  father  had  purchased  it  years 
before.  In  all  the  time  they'd  Hved 
there,  it  had  never  been  repaired  or  i 
changed  in  any  way.  There  were  no 
inside  partitions,  just  one  great  room, 
with  many  windows  on  one  side, 
and  huge  blackboards  on  the  other. 

Against  the  blackboard  side,  there 
set  the  heating  and  cooking  stoves, 
a  table  and  chairs,  washing  machine 
and  tubs.  Old  newspapers  were 
stacked  sky-high  on  both.  About  the 
walls  hung  an  odd  array  of  old 
sweaters,  hats,  traps,  and  car  chains. 

Rachel  looked  away.  The  unmade 
beds  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
caught  her  eye  as  she  did.  Bowing 
her  head  she  stood  there  crying  bit- 
terly. How  could  she  help  it  if  she 
had  to  live  in  this  kind  of  home?  She 
would  never  want  Wylie  to  see  it. 

All  her  life  she'd  been  ashamed 
of  her  home.  All  her  life  she'd  longed 
to  live  in  a  nice  clean  orderly  place; 
the  kind  others  seemed  to  have. 

Wylie,  whose  father  was  a  well- 
known  minister,  and  who  wanted  to 
study  for  the  ministry  himself,  would- 
n't want  to  be  in  love  with  a  girl 
who  had  this  kind  of  home — she  was 
so  sure. 

Footsteps  sounded.  Moments  later, 
as  Rachel  stood  shoving  aside  hen 
tears,   her  father  appeared.   "Hello, 
Rachel?"  he  said. 

Guiltily  she  spoke,  "I  just  got  here. 
Where's  mother?" 

"Mother  and  the  kids  are  on  sa 
church  picnic.  I  begged  to  stay  home: 
to  pick  tomatoes." 

"Dad — just  look  at  this  house! ! 
It's  an  all-round  mess." 

"Why,  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
this  place.  It's  real  cozy  in  winter, 
considering  its  size  and  the  number 


of  windows  it  has." 

"It  isn't  all  right,  Dad.  It's  ugly. 
Can't  you  see  it  is?  Oh,  if  only  you 
could  see  the  lovely,  lovely  place 
where  I  vacationed." 

"Don't  let  going  away  give  you 
big  ideas,  Rachel." 

"Before  I  went  away,  I  knew  this 
place  wasn't  right.  I'll  tell  you  what. 
Let's  you  and  I  start  to  work  on  it. 
We  could  change  things,  Dad.  I'll 
bet  we  could  even  make  it  look  re- 
spectable— the  way  other  houses 
look — if  we   fixed  and  painted   it." 

"Paint  costs  money.  Something  we 
haven't  got.  I'm  only  working  part 
time  in  the  mines  now." 

Rachel  looked  earnestly  at  her 
father,  loving  him,  but  pitying  both 
of  them  for  having  to  live  where  they 
did.  Aloud  she  reasoned,  "Maybe  I 
could  go  to  work." 

To  her  family's  total  amazement, 
the  very  next  day,  Rachael  got  a 
part  time  job  clerking  at  the  com- 
pany store  nearby.  Right  away  she 
said,  "Now  Dad,  we're  going  to  fix 
up  this  house." 

Proud  of  Rachel  for  being  so  in- 
terested, and  eager  to  cooperate  with 
her,  her  father  borrowed  tools  and 
went  to  work  on  the  house  immedi- 
ately. He  partitioned  off  the  big  room 
into  smaller  rooms  which  he 
plastered. 

"You  know  I  could  have  done  this 
a  long  time  ago  if  only  I'd  known  the 
missus  wanted  it  done,"  he  com- 
mented one  day. 

"Mother  just  never  has  cared  how 
our  house  looked.  Dad." 

Overhearing  Rachel,  her  mother 
defended,  "I've  never  been  one  to 
make  a  god  out  of  a  house.  Other 
things  to  me  have  been  of  more  im- 
portance than  waxing  antiques  and 
end     tables.     Besides,     I've     often 


noticed  that  women  who  dote  on 
houses  are  pretty  shallow  inside 
themselves." 

"It's  one  thing  to  be  house-con- 
scious, Mother,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  be  completely  indifferent 
towards  your  house." 

Rachel  noticed  that  her  mother 
was  as  pleased  as  all  the  rest  were 
at  every  little  change  that  was  made. 
When  her  father  began  to  build  cup- 
boards, her  mother  kept  saying, 
"Look  at  that!  I  just  didn't  know 
Dad  was  such  a  handy  man." 

All  during  his  spare  time  her 
father  kept  working  on  the  house. 
Neighbors,  seeing  how  handy  he 
was,  began  to  ask  him  to  do  repair 
jobs  for  them.  Soon  he  had  more 
work  than  he  could  do. 

As  the  months  sped  by,  Rachel 
continued  to  work  after  school  each 
day.  At  school,  she  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  sewing.  Once  she  made 
kitchen  curtains,  copying  a  design 
from  a  late  magazine  the  teacher 
had.  When  they  were  finished,  the 
teacher  said  that  her  work  was  so 
good  it  ought  to  be  displayed.  For 
two  weeks  her  work  hung  on  display 
in  the  sewing  room. 

Rachel  was  so  encouraged  that  she 
began  to  make  other  things.  They 
sold  material  at  the  company  store 
where  she  worked.  She  not  only 
learned  to  judge  its  quality  from 
handling  it,  she  also  learned  what 
was  best  to  use. 

She  developed  a  talent  for  trans- 
forming things  from  the  ordinary 
into  something  beautiful.  Seeing  the 
work  she'd  done  at  home  prompted 
a  church  group  to  ask  her  to  make 
draperies  for  the  Sunday  School 
rooms.  At  the  company  store  where 
she  worked,  they  asked  her  to  change 
and    re-decorate    their    front    show 
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windows.  She  was  a  high  school 
senior  when  she  won  a  prize  in  a 
national  sewing  contest. 

Then  a  big  city  store  offered  her 
the  job  of  modeling  clothes.  She  her- 
self would  make  the  dresses  from  the 
material  which  they  sold. 

All  the  nice  things  she'd  ever 
wanted  for  her  home  she  was  able 
to  get.  Long  before  the  day  when 
she  was  to  meet  Wylie,  she  knew  in 
her  own  heart  that  she  didn't  have 
to  be  ashamed  of  anything  now. 

She  left  home  by  bus  for  the  camp 
early  in  the  morning  of  that  same 
September  day.  She  was  to  meet 
Wylie.  It  had  never  occurred  to  her 
not  to  want  to  go.  She'd  lived  and 
dreamed  and  made  herself  ready  for 
the  event  for  so  long  that  not  to  go 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Skies  were  overcast.  There  was  a 
heavy  fog,  when  she  left  home.  But 
before  too  long  the  sun  came  up  to 
shove  all  trace  of  mist  out  of  the 
way.  The  whole  way  up  through  the 
mountains,  Rachel  kept  picking  at 
her  nails  and  coughing  nervously 
every  little  while.  In  her  months  of 
modeling,  she'd  learned  poise  and 
self-control.  But  that  didn't  seem  to 
help  her  now,  when  all  she  could 
do  was  sit  still. 

Each  time  the  bus  door  opened, 
she  would  look  up,  thinking  that 
Wylie  might  get  on  somewhere. 

Rachel  could  scarcely  walk  when 
she  got  off  of  the  bus.  It  had  been 
a  ride  hours  long.  Now  she  had  such 
a  foolish  feeling  about  being  here, 
as  if  she  ought  never  to  have  come. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight  as  she 
walked  through  the  entrance  gates 
at  the  camp.  An  unhappy  thought 
began  to  torment  her — -would 
Vv^lie  still  remember? 

As  she  turned  down  the  path  that 
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led  to  the  wishing  well,  she  reminded 
herself  that  Wylie  had  been  a  per- 
son of  respect  and  great  integrity. 
No  other  fellow  she'd  ever  known 
or  dated  had  been  quite  as  wonder- 
ful  as  Wylie. 

Bolstering  herself  with  that 
thought,  Rachel  hurried  along  the 
path  that  led  winding  around  the 
hillside,  under  great  old  trees,  to 
the  wishing  well. 

Instantly  she  saw  that  there  was 
no  one  in  sight.  There  were  the  fish 
and  lily  ponds  just  beyond.  The  great 
old  trees  hung  shadows  over  the 
silent  sunken  little  pool.  Wylie  was 
nowhere  in  sight.  She  looked  at  her 
wrist  watch,  and  felt  instant  delight. 
It  was  only  twelve-thirty. 

One  o'clock  had  been  the  time 
they  were  supposed  to  meet.  She 
would  wait  around.  As  she  waited 
she'd  walk  all  around  the  grounds, 
and  look  the  place  over.  Seven  times 
Rachel  returned  to  the  wishing  well, 
trying  hard  to  bolster  her  spirits,  each 
time  she  returned. 

When  it  was  twenty  minutes  past 
one,  she  returned  to  the  narrow  path 
that  led  up  to  the  entrance  gates. 
For  a  little  while  she  couldn't  even 
see  the  path  beneath  her  feet. 

Wylie  hadn't  come.  This  was  the 
end  of  her  dream.  Her  heart  grew 
big — big  enough  to  break. 

On  the  steep  hillside  her  eyes 
caught  and  clung  to  the  little  chapel 
where  Wylie  and  she  used  to  go  to 
worship  together.  Because  she  was 
hurt,  lost,  and  bitterly  disappointed, 
she  felt  drawn  to  it.  She  tried  to  tell 
herself  that  it  was  all  right.  She'd 
rather  be  the  person  she  was  now 
than  the  one  she  might  have  been, 
if  she  had  never  had  her  dream  to 
cling  to.  But  still  her  heart  kept 
swelling  and  wanting  to  break. 


She  allowed  herself  to  cry  until 
she  pushed  open  the  chapel  door. 
Sobered  then,  she  hurried  on  into 
the  sanctuary. 

Far  to  the  front,  near  the  altar, 
someone  was  kneeling,  head  bowed. 
Rachel  faltered  to  a  back  seat.  She 
was  sorry  to  have  interrupted  anyone 
apparently  in  the  midst  of  prayer. 
Buttons  on  her  skirt  scratched  at 
the  seat  in  an  odd  way.  The  young 
man  at  the  altar  leaped  upright  and 
turned  to  face  her. 

She  uttered  a  faint  whispered  cry, 
"Wyhe!" 

"Why  are  you  here?  I  thought  I 
w^as   alone!"  he  reprimanded. 

"I  w^as  supposed  to  meet  you  to- 
day— "    she    faltered.    "Remember?" 

"Rachel — I  don't — want  to  see 
you." 

She  shuddered,  and  staggered  to 
her  feet.  Then  she  heard  him  say, 
"I  came  here  today  simply  because 
I  felt  honor-bound  to  come,  so  that 
I  could  say  to  myself  afterwards  that 
I  had  kept  my  promise,  regardless  of 
how  foolish  it  was." 

She  understood  quickly  what  he 
wanted  her  to  understand.  He  didn't 
really  want  to  see  her,  so  he'd  hidden 
in  here.  "When  you're  young  you 
dream  such  dreams,"  he  went  on, 
"and  you  like  to  think  then  that 
those  dreams  will  some  day  come 
ti'ue.  But  in  growing  older,  you  dis- 
cover that  dreams  seldom,  if  ever, 
do  come  true.  You  realize  that  only 
the  very  young  and  the  immature 
cling  to  such  things  as  dreams.  Most 
of  all,  you  discover  that  you  don't 
exactly  want  old  dreams  to  come 
true." 

How  he  had  changed!  Rachel 
stood  stunned  and  speechless,  until 
he  paused.  He,  who  used  to  be  so 
mannerly  and  courteous  had  changed 


into  someone  rude,  crude,  and  in- 
sulting. She  fled  to  the  small  vesti- 
bule. 

"Rachel!"  he  shouted  at  her  as  if 
he  were  astonished  that  she  had  left. 

In  answer  she  pushed  open  the 
door  again.  He  apologized,  "I'm  not 
the  great-minded  person  with  won- 
derful dreams  and  sky-high  ideals 
you  used  to  know.  Every  dream — 
every  ideal  I  ever  had  has  vanished 
completely." 

"Don't  give  in  to  your  present 
state  of  mind,  Wylie!  Hold  on  to  your 
ideals  and  dreams!"  She  moved  into 
the  aisle  again. 

"How  you  talk!"  he  shouted,  "as 
if  you  know  anything  at  all  about 
holding  on  to  ideals  and  dreams. 
People  who  have  such  things  never 
do  hold  onto  them  after  they  come 
in  contact  with  reality." 

"Wylie,  all  it  takes  to  hold  on  to 
a  dream  is  work  and  faith  and  per- 
sistence. I  know." 

"Rachel,  I  wish  you  did.  But  deep 
down  in  my  heart  I  know  you  don't. 
You  ought  to  be  sent  to  Korea  for 
a  couple  of  years,  the  way  I  was. 
You'd  have  to  smell  their  fish  markets 
and  rice  paddies,  and  wade  through 
their  sickening  filth,  day  after  day. 
You'd  see  little  children  so  neglected 
they  have  maggots  on  them. 

"Then  you'd  change,  believe  me. 
I've  nothing  but  ugliness  and  bitter- 
ness and  fear  and  hate  and  empti- 
ness inside  me  now.  I  don't  want  to 
go  back  to  school  to  continue  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  I'd  rather  die  first. 
The  plane  I  came  home  on  a  few 
months  back  crashed.  I  should  have 
died — then." 

"Don't  say  that!  There  are  many 
w^ays  to  serve  God,  other  than  being 
a  minister,  Wylie." 

.  .  .  continued  on  page  22 
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Luxembourg  stamp  recalls  how  October  31 
became  paganized 


s 


WAS  ONCE  A  CHRISTIAN  HOLIDAY 


ttiiilfitiig 


by  Glenn   Everett 


THE  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
embourg, which  nestles  in  the 
triangle  between  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany,  has  issued  a  stamp 
that  recalls  the  fact  that  Halloween 
was  once  a  Christian  observance. 

The  name  Halloween,  derived 
from  All  Hallows'  Eve,  suggests  the 
Christian  tradition  behind  our  ob- 
servance of  October  31.  It  was  the 
evening  before  All  Saints'  Day,  No- 
vember 1.  This  day  was  set  aside 
about  1200  years  ago  by  the  Chris- 
tian church  to  do  honor  to  all  the 
early  martyrs  of  Christianity  and  the 
great  missionaries  who  labored 
through  the  centuries  to  spread  the 
Word. 

The  commemoration  of  the  labors 
of  the  saints  became  paganized  until 
it  completely  lost  its  Christian  char- 
acter. The  same  thing  that  happened 
to  Halloween  might  happen  with 
other  Christian  festivals.  Santa  Claus, 
rather  than  the  Christ  Child,  all  too 
often  dominates  Christmas  in  our 
homes.  The  Easter  bunny,  rather 
than  the  Resurrection,  is  too  often 
the  symbol  of  our  Easter  observ- 
ances. 

This  stamp  pictures  Echternach 
Basilica,    which    has    recently    been 
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restored  from  bomb  damage  caused 
during  World  War  II.  Echternach  is 
revered  as  the  cathedral  founded  by 
St.     Willibrord.     St.     WiUibrord    is 
famous  as  the  "Dancing  Saint." 

Now  Willibrord  was  a  very  fine 
man,  deserving  of  honor.  He  was 
born  in  Northumbria,  England,  in 
658  A.D.,  in  the  midst  of  the  period 
known  appropriately  as  the  Dark 
Ages. 

Europe  was  not  Christian  then. 
Only  in  the  area  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  had  Christianity  taken  any 
hold.  When  Willibrord  set  out  to  be 
a  missionary  in  the  area  that  we 
now  know  as  Luxembourg  and  Bel- 
gium, it  was  an  undertaking  no  less 
risky  than  that  of  the  first  missionary 
to  enter  the  valley  of  headhunters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  driven 
out  in  716  by  a  pagan  German  prince 
named  Radbod  who  destroyed  all  of 
the  churches  and  mission  stations 
Willibrord  had  built.  But  three  years 
later,  this  intrepid  English  monk  re- 
turned. So  eloquent  was  his  preach- 
ing that  by  the  time  of  his  death, 
November  7,  739,  Luxembourg  had 
been  firmly  gathered  into  the  Chris- 
tian fold. 

So   grateful  were  the  people  for 


the  Word  of  God  which  Willibrord 
had  taught,  for  the  Christian  ways 
he  had  brought  to  replace  their 
ancient,  barbaric,  pagan  customs, 
that  they  immediately  revered  him 
as  a  saint.  They  set  aside  a  day  to 
his  memory. 

Radbod  and  his  pagans  may  have 
been  defeated,  but  pagan  customs 
persisted  under  the  surface.  Ulti- 
mately they  broke  through  to  tri- 
umph. Many  years  after  Willibrord's 
death,  the  custom  of  the  dancing 
rites  began. 

Tradition  has  it  that  a  pestilence 
struck  cattle  in  this  area  with  a  shak- 
ing disease.  This  threatened  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  the  poor  peasants. 
They  thought  that  by  imploring 
Willibrord's  aid  in  their  prayers  to 
God  and  imitating  the  shaking 
disease,  a  miracle  might  be  induced. 

The  cattle  did  recover.  So  the 
people,  as  a  superstitious  protection 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  plague, 
performed  this  weird  dancing  fes- 
tival every  year.  Before  long,  the 
ribaldry  and  indecency  accompany- 
ing this  annual  dance  was  anything 
but  a  tribute  to  a  Christian.  Had  the 
old  saint  been  able  to  return,  he 
doubtless  would  have  made  the  air 
purple  with  a  sermon  about  it. 

A  similar  fate,  however,  had  be- 
fallen the  observances  accorded  other 
saints.  Every  village  was  eager  to 
have  its  own  saint.  There  came  to 
be  so  many  saints'  days  that  church 
authorities  decreed  that  all  saints 
should  be  honored  on  one  day, 
November  1. 

What  happened?  After  a  few  years 
of  solemn  religious  observance,  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  pagan  customs 
began  to  be  associated  with  this  day, 
too. 


The  ancient  Druids,  a  pagan  group 
who  hved  in  England  and  France, 
beHeved  that  at  the  end  of  the  fall 
harvest  the  God  of  Death  came  down 
to  earth  to  gather  all  the  souls  who 
had  died  that  year.  English  country 
youths  dressed  Hke  witches  and 
ghouls  to  frighten  superstitious  peas- 
ants. The  jack-o-lantern,  a  hollow 
pumpkin  head  with  leering  eyes,  was 
considered  particularly  useful  for 
striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant  country-people. 

The  saints,  poor  Christian  crusad- 
ers that  they  had  been,  were  for- 
gotten. The  pagan  festival  of 
masquerades  and  pranks  became  the 
center  of  everyone's  attention.  The 
pagan  customs  have  now  so  taken 
over  the  day  that  we  have  forgotten 
why  it  is  even  called  "Holy  Eve- 
ning." 

But  recently  youth  groups  of  some 
American  churches  have  tried  to 
restore  Christianity  to  Halloween. 
Instead  of  going  out  for  "trick  or 
treat,"  they  have  knocked  on  neigh- 
bors' doors  asking  for  gifts  of  cloth- 
ing or  money  for  needy  children  at 
home  and  overseas.  Many  Americans 
have  been  so  pleased  to  find  this 
kind  of  "trick"  played  on  them,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  stunts,  that 
they  have  contributed  generously. 

It  is  fitting  that  Christians  should 
have  a  day  to  recall  the  labors  of 
great  Christians  of  the  past.  When 
we  observe  their  memory  by  con- 
ducting collections  to  help  present- 
day  Christians,  it  restores  a  Christian 
spirit  to  the  observance  of  All  Saints' 
Eve. 

The  saints  of  yore,  like  Willibrord, 
would  probably  appreciate  it  more 
than  all  the  dancing. 
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Zlenkant 

vs. 


by  Vincerif'   Edwards 


THEY'RE  at  it  again.  Whenever 
a  Presidential  election  comes 
along,  it's  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  Republican  elephant  and  the 
Democratic  donkey  will  be  squaring 
off  at  each  other  in  the  newspapers. 
The  only  reason  why  they  haven't 
gone  as  far  as  the  gingham  dog  and 
the  calico  cat  did  in  the  nursery 
rhyme  and  eaten  each  other  up,  is 
that  the  cartoonists  refuse  to  let  them 
die. 

The  men  who  draw  campaign  car- 
toons know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it.  So  do  the  American  people. 
For  the  entertainment  of  the  public, 
no  chance  is  missed  to  show  up  those 
tagged  animals  in  the  most  absurd 
light.  The  result  is  that  the  voter's 
sense  of  humor  is  tickled  times  with- 
out number. 

Of  the  thousands  who've  chuckled 
over  these  animals,  how  many  have 
ever  wondered  where  they  came 
from  in  the  first  place?  Out  of  whose 
clever  brain  did  they  spring  to  the 
drawing-board,  bringing  merriment 
through  the  passing  years? 
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The  answer  to  that  question  is 
really  surprising.  The  Republican 
elephant  and  the  Democratic  donkey 
—yes,  and  the  Tammany  tiger,  too — 
were  all  the  inspiration  of  one  man 
— Thomas  Nast,  the  father  of 
American  political  cartooning. 

For  years  Thomas  Nast's  drawing 
in  Harpers  Weekly  decided  the  fu- 
tures of  men  in  public  life.  If  he 
showed  these  men  up  in  favorable 
light,  the  voters  usually  approved 
them  at  the  polls.  But  woe  to  the 
man  whom  Nast  lampooned  and 
caricatured  with  all  the  power  of 
his  merciless  pencil.  When  he  was  ; 
after  Boss  Tweed  and  his  gang,  the  ' 
corrupt  New  York  City  politician 
said  he  would  give  a  million  dollars 
to  stop  the  cartoonist's  attacks. 

Nast  has  been  dead  for  over  fifty 
years.  Yet  to  this  day  newspaper 
comic  artists  still  trot  out  his  three 
famous  animals. 

The  cartoonist's  career  was  almost 
as  exciting  as  his  pictures.  He  was 
brought  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many when  he  was  only  six  years  old. 


His  father,  an  accomplished  musician 
who  played  in  orchestras  and  military 
bands,  probably  had  dreams  of  his 
son  following  in  his  footsteps.  If  he 
did,  those  dreams  were  rudely 
spoiled  the  day  young  Tom  was 
given  a  box  of  crayons.  Any  ambition 
the  lad  may  have  had  to  play  a  big 
tuba  vanished  overnight.  All  Thomas 
wanted  to  do  was  to  draw  pictures. 
He  did  it  by  the  hour. 

Young  Nast  must  have  been  good 
at  his  drawing.  When  he  was  only 
fifteen,  Frank  Leslie,  the  great 
magazine  publisher,  hired  him  at 
four  dollars  a  week  to  do  illustra- 
tions. His  rise  was  so  rapid  that 
before  he  was  twenty,  he  had  been 
sent  into  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
of  northern  New  York  to  draw  pic- 
tures of  the  burial  of  John  Brown. 
The  Abolitionist  leader  had  just  been 
hanged  for  his  raid  on  Harper's 
Feny,  and  his  body  was  brought  by 
wagon  up  the  long  road  to  his  old 
mountain  home. 

A  year  later,  Thomas  Nast  was  on 
his  way  to  England  with  a  more  im- 
portant commission.  Before  his 
European  tour  had  ended,  he  had 
sketched  the  Garibaldi  uprising  in 
Italy.  He  even  persuaded  the  famous 
liberator  to  sit  for  a  pen  portrait. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to 
America,  the  guns  had  already  gone 
off  at  Fort  Sumter.  Nast  threw  him- 
self wholeheartedly  into  the  Union 
cause.  Sometimes  he  went  down  to 
Virginia  to  make  on-the-spot  draw- 
ings of  the  battlefields.  At  other 
times  he  was  dashing  off  cartoons, 
showing  Jefferson  Davis  and  other 
Confederate  leaders  in  the  most 
scathing  light.  In  Harpers  Wee^kly, 
which  was  read  all  over  the  North, 
he  lashed  out  at  the  South  and  the 
slaveholders   so   savagely   that   even 


Lincoln  was  moved  to  remark, 
"Thomas  Nast  has  been  our  best 
recruiting  sergeant." 

The  cartoonist  seems  to  have  had 
some  uncanny  power  for  sizing  up 
public  men  correctly.  He  never  held 
the  great  Civil  War  President  up  to 
heartless  ridicule  as  did  so  many 
artists  of  the  day,  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South.  For  Thomas  Nast,, 
Lincoln  became  a  leader  of  unques- 
tioned greatness. 

It  was  after  the  President's  death, 
in  the  angry  Reconstruction  period, 
that  the  donkey  was  trotted  out  in  his 
cartoons  as  the  symbol  of  "Copper- 
head Democrats."  It  certainly  was 
not  used  in  any  comphmentary  sense. 
Nast's  humor  could  be  brusque  and 
ferocious  at  times. 

The  Republican  elephant  was  not 
introduced  until  several  years  later. 
By  its  very  size,  it  was  meant  to 
show  how  massive  and  overwhelm- 
ing was  that  party's  vote. 

If  Lincoln  had  been  Nast's  early 
hero.  Grant  was  just  as  much  so  at 
a  later  time.  Twice  the  famous  Union 
commander  ran  for  the  Presidency. 
Each  time  he  was  elected.  The  car- 
toonist supported  him  so  vigorously 
with  his  drawings  that  Grant  always 
claimed  he  owed  his  victory  to  two 
things — Sheridan's  sword  in  the 
Civil  War  and  Nast's  pencil  in  his 
political  campaigns. 

Nast  was  so  devoted  to  his  idol 
that  he  put  all  his  savings  into  the 
investment  firm  which  the  former 
President  later  headed.  He  lost 
everything  when  it  failed  through  the 
dishonesty  of  Grant's  partners. 

Nast  show^ed  his  supreme  courage 
in  battling  the  Tweed  ring  in  New 
York  City.  Again  and  again  the  car- 
toonist drew  the  Tammany  tiger  as 
the  symbol  of  graft  and  dishonesty. 
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Finally,  one  of  the  Boss's  underlings 
saw  him  quietly,  offering  him  a  bribe 
of  $25,000  to  stop.  The  cartoonist 
spurned  the  money  and  kept  on  with 
his  caustic  art  until  the  public  was 
aroused  and  the  gang  leader  was 
tried  and  brought  to  justice.  It  is 
said  that  the  tiger  was  copied  from 
one  that  was  emblazoned  on  Boss 
Tweed's  big  red  fire  engine. 

It  is  rather  sad  to  remember 
Thomas  Nast's  closing  years.  He 
took  an  active  part  as  a  cartoonist 
in  the  campaign  of  1884.  His  work 
contributed  greatly  to  Cleveland's 
victory,  won  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  his  pluraUty  in  New  York  State 
alone.  But  as  time  passed,  his  draw- 


ing became  less  popular.  The  day  of 
such  savage  humor  was  gone.  Car- 
tooning  had   become   more    subtle. 

Out  of  work  and  penniless, 
Thomas  Nast  faced  hard  times  in 
his  old  age.  Then  one  day  an 
American  President  remembered  all 
that  he  had  done  for  good  govern- 
ment and  came  to  his  rescue.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  appointed  him  consul 
at  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  in  1902. 

He  had  held  his  oSice  less  than  six 
months  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  that 
country's  worst  plague,  yellow  fever. 
Thomas  Nast,  the  pioneer  of  Amer- 
ican cartooning,  died  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.  But  he  is  remembered 
by  good  citizens  everywhere. 


WISHING    WELL  •  •  •  continued  from  page  17 


"Don  t  make  me  laugh!  Who  wants 
to  serve  God,  anyhow?" 

"Then — why  are  you  where  you 
are  now?  What  has  prompted  you 
to  come  to  this  chapel — to  kneel 
where  you  were  moments   ago?" 

They  stood  staring  at  each  other, 
until  presently  Wylie  said  in  a  kind, 
mannerly  way,  "You  believe  in  all 
that's  good — and  lovely — and  sweet. 
It  shows  in  your  face." 

"And  you  want  to.  It  shows  in 
the  way  you  act,  in  all  you  say." 
Rachel  hesitated.  "Well — I'm  going 
now!  So  long,  Wyhe!  What  you  do, 
how  you  live,  is  always  yours  to 
choose,  they  say." 

She  hurried  into  the  vestibule 
again,   hurt,   and   disillusioned. 

As  she  pushed  open  the  entrance 
door,  she  was  momentarily  restrained 
by  an  odd,  knocking,  thumping 
noise.  She  listened,  wondering  what 
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Wylie  was  doing  now. 

Suddenly  the  door  leading  into 
the  small  vestibule  swung  open,  and 
she  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
WyHe,  as  he  hobbled  forward  on  a 
crutch.  At  a  glance  she  saw  he  had 
only  one  leg.  Shocked,  silenced,  she 
wanted  to  burst  into  tears  and  plead, 
"Forgive  me!  Forgive  me!" 

"Look  at  me,  Rachel,  and  tell  me 
the  rest  is  up  to  me.  Say,  'Wylie,  it 
isn't  what's  happened  to  you!  It's 
how  you  take  it!'  That's  what  all 
the  others  have  been  saying  to  me." 

"Then — you  do  know  it's  the 
truth,  Wylie.  You  know  that  present- 
ly your  darkness  of  doubt  will  dis- 
appear— and  light  will  dawn — and 
you'll  see  with  the  wisdom  all  the 
others  can  now  see.  I  do — love  you — 
Wylie.  I  do — want  you  to  see." 

A  sudden  smile  flooded  his  face, 
and  he  held  open  his  arms. 


CHRISTIAN  DESERT 
DOCTOR 


l-if  Mai4/Uca  Matfol 


DR.  Jacques  Deschamp,  a  thirty- 
four  year  old  French  physician, 
is  very  particular  in  his  choice  of 
patients.  He  likes  them  to  be  non- 
Christians,  preferably  non-white,  and 
among  the  most  cruel  and  revenge- 
ful people  on  earth.  He  loves  the 
poorest,  the  underfed,  the  down- 
trodden, those  subdued  for  centuries 
to  the  whims  and  exactions  of  their 
haughty  overlords,  the  crushing 
weight  of  a  fiery  white  sun,  and  all 
the  evil  forces  of  nature. 

To  have  the  privilege  of  curing 
their  ills,  since  they  have  no  means 
of  coming  to  him,  he  goes  to  them. 
Across  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
most  forbidding  stretch  of  country 
in  the  world  he  journeys,  often 
enough  through  sandstorms  where 
losing  one's  way  means  death. 

Dr.  Deschamp's  medical  province 
is  the  Blad  el  'Atash.  This  dread 
"thirst  country"  stretches  all  the  way 
from  the  oasis  of  Biskra  to  Timbuktu, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Libya  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  That  .  Saharan 
Desert,  far  larger  in  area  than  the 
U.S.,  is  inhabited  by  150,000  people 
settled  in  the  few  and  far-between 
oases,  and  100,000  nomadic  Tuaregs, 
nicknamed  the  "Blue  Warriors." 

The  tall,  herculean  Tuaregs  are 
perhaps  the  bravest,  and  most  cruel. 


warriors  of  all  time.  They  have  de- 
vised diabolic  tortures  to  inflict  on 
their  enemies.  They  keep  them  alive 
for  weeks  only  to  have  them  suffer 
more  and  invoke  death  as  a  relief. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  for  fifty 
years  the  standing  order  in  the 
Foreign  Legion,  to  whose  unenviable 
lot  it  fell  to  tackle  them,  was:  "If 
surrounded,  spare  your  last  bullet 
for  your  own  self  to  evade  torture." 

When  you  begin  speaking  with 
spare,  well-built  Dr.  Deschamp,  you 
at  once  reahze  how  even  such  hu- 
mans bent  on  prey  should  have  suc- 
sumbed  to  the  resistless  power  of 
Christian  gentleness.  His  utter  self- 
lessness, which  seems  almost  visible 
after  a  time,  endows  him  with  a 
deep  inner  serenity.  It  charges  in 
turn  the  air  about  him  with  soothing 
peace  and  quiet.  His  eyes  are  far- 
looking,  as  those  of  people  daily  ac- 
customed to  scan  the  broad  sweeps 
of  wide  horizons. 

From  the  terraced  roof,  covered 
with  a  lattice-work,  atop  his  spot- 
lessly clean  private  hospital,  we  had 
a  grand  view  of  the  gleaming  white 
and  verdant  oasis  of  Biskra.  Beyond, 
the  ordered  sand-dunes  of  the  Sahara 
ran  like  the  waves  of  a  tremendous 
solidified  sea  toward  the  receding 
horizon. 
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Feeling  that  I  had  come  home  to 
friends,  I  asked  Dr.  Deschamp  and 
his  wife,  also  a  physician,  how  they 
did  not  flinch  from  taking  upon  their 
shoulders  a  task  so  big  that  all  other 
physicians  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge as  their  concern. 

"II  Timothy  1:7  will  provide  the 
best  answer  to  your  question,"  they 
said.  'God  hath  not  given  us  the 
spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power  and  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind.'  You  cannot 
really  live  on  banking  accounts,  TV 
sets,  frigidaires,  movies,  and  comics. 
You  can  no  longer  live  without  love, 
human  warmth,  color,  and  poetry. 
The  thing  that  gives  meaning  to  your 
life  is  to  devote  yourself  whole- 
heartedly to  an  ideal  far  bigger  than 
your  individuality.  As  the  Master  has 
stressed  it,  we  must  lose  ourselves  to 
find  ourselves." 

Dr.  Deschamp  found  himself  some 
ten  years  ago.  To  get  over  an  in- 
cipient tuberculosis,  contracted  in  his 
days  in  the  rnaquis  fighting  the 
German  invaders,  he  went  to  Biskra 
for  a  winter.  To  the  tourist,  romantic 
Biskra  is  all  ease  and  sweetness  of 
life,  with  its  deluxe  hotels,  equable 
climate  all  the  year  round,  bold 
palm-trees,  and  babbling  rivulets. 

Of  course,  the  tourist  doesn't 
know  that  the  palm-trees  and  irriga- 
tion water  are  owned  by  absentee 
landlords.  The  wages  of  an  average 
laborer  add  up  to  a  few  pennies  a 
day  and  a  handful  of  dates.  If  the 
desert  is  the  "thirst  country,"  the 
oases  could  be  aptly  called  the 
"hunger  country."  They  are  in- 
habited by  the  vanquished  of  fife 
and  former  Negro  slaves  of  the 
haughty  Tuaregs. 

Dr.  Deschamp  felt  that  the  health 
of  such  folks,  too  destitute  to  afford 
medical  care,  was  his  mission  for 
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life.  He  resolved  to  become  the 
friend  of  the  friendless,  to  give  a 
new  chance  for  health  and  happiness 
to  those  who  had  neither. 

"Now  that  I  had  found  something 
worthwhile  to  live  for,  I  got  out  of 
myself  and  over  my  t.b.  I  was  much 
too  busy  to  indulge  in  sheer  self-pity. 
The  disease  healed  of  its  own  accord. 
So  helping  my  fellow-men  has  boiled 
down  to  helping  myself.  I  don't  de- 
serve any  credit  at  all." 

"The  fact  is  that  human  person- 
ality has  never  been  meant  to  be 
self-centered,"  put  in  his  wife.  "It  is 
only  in  the  performance  of  service 
to  others  that  lasting  health  and  hap- 
piness can  be  found." 

The  local  hartanis  or  oasis-dwel- 
lers, who  had  been  for  so  long 
pushed  around  and  taken  advantage 
of,  first  looked  for  selfish,  unworthy 
motives  behind  that  helping  hand  ex- 
tended in  sympathy.  They  were  un- 
able to  see  what  the  young  doctor 
could  make  out  of  treating  their  ills 
voluntarily,  supplying  the  remedies 
on  top  of  it. 

But  Dr.  Deschamp  was  always  so 
generous,  and  so  thoughtful  of 
others,  that  he  soon  acquired  the 
adoration  of  these  simple  folks.  They 
were  soon  to  call  him  the  ''Toobeeb 
(physician)  with  a  fire  inside  his 
heart."  They  had  instinctively  sensed 
that  this  fire  was  the  pure  flame  of 
Christian  charity. 

Soon  the  desert  grapevine  started* 
buzzing  with  talks  about  the  selfless 
toobeeb  and  his  great  medical  skills. 
Once  Ceigher  ben  Sheikh,  a  Tuareg 
chieftain  of  a  band  of  ruthless  out- 
laws, who  attacked  camel-caravans 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  sent  for 
the  doctor.  In  a  scrap  with  the 
Foreign  Legion,  his  young  son  had 
caught  a  bullet  in  his  chest. 


The  physician  was  strongly  ad- 
\-ised  against  thrusting  himself  into 
the  lion's  den.  In  all  probability,  old 
Saharan  hands  warned  him,  the 
wily  and  faithless  old  ruflSan  meant 
to  trick  him  into  a  trap,  to  exact  a 
heavy  ransom.  If  the  money  were 
not  forthcoming  unspeakable  torture 
would  fall  upon  the  trusting  doctor. 

In  his  belief  that  no  human  being 
ever  falls  so  low  as  to  fail  to  respond 
to  trust  and  understanding.  Dr. 
Deschamp  decided  to  ignore  such 
dire  warnings.  He  thought  nothing 
of  entrusting  his  life  to  a  band  of 
desperadoes,  rejected  by  their  own 
kith  and  kin,  who  believed  only  in 
the  power  of  brute  strength.  He 
went  among  them  without  escort, 
and  without  arms.  Yet  his  was  a 
weapon  stronger  than  the  brutest  of 
all  strength.  It  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing power   of   Christian   gentleness. 

Dr.  Deschamp  found  the  chief- 
tain's son  dehrious  with  fever.  The 
only  dressing  the  wound  had  had 
was  boiling  molasses,  poured  now 
and  then  into  it  by  his  own  father. 
This  excruciatingly  painful  treatment 
was  crude,  but  effective.  A  few  shots 
of  penicillin,  an  operation  to  extract 
the  bullet,  and  the  young  man  was 
soon  up  and  about. 

From  all  over  the  Ahaggar  Moun- 
tains, on  foot  and  on  camelback,  a 
steady  flow  of  patients  began  beat- 
ing a  path  to  the  doctor's  camel's 
hair  tent.  He  delivered  babies  and 
performed  operations.  He  treated  a 
multitude  of  disorders  connected  di- 
rectly with  irregular  diet,  sand,  and 
lack  of  water. 

So  great  grew  his  prestige  that  he 
could  even  prevail  upon  his  grateful 
patients  to  wash  twice  daily — a 
thing  most  distasteful  to  them.  In 
the  Sahara,  water  is  a  rare  and  pre- 


cious commodity.  No  tribesman 
would  ever  waste  it  if  he  were  in 
good  health. 

The  physician's  mission  of  mercy 
was  to  have  far-reaching  effects  that 
nobody  had  foreseen.  Hitherto,  in 
the  eyes  of  Ceigher  ben  Sheikh  and 
his  confederates,  the  white  man  had 
always  been  associated  with  guns, 
armored  cars  and  bombers.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  they  saw  an  alto- 
gether different  sort  of  white  man — 
the  selfless,  trusting  white  man,  bent 
on  relieving  suffering  and  healing. 

The  new  element  of  kindness  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Deschamp  helped 
to  break  up  the  infernal  chain  of  re- 
prisals and  counter-reprisals.  Where 
brute  strength  against  brute  strength 
had  utterly  failed,  helpfulness  and 
good  will  were  to  succeed. 

When  Dr.  Deschamp  returned  to 
his  world,  he  carried  a  message  from 
Ceigher  ben  Sheikh  to  the  French 
authorities:  asking  on  what  terms 
would  they  accept  his  laying  down 
his  arms. 

The  upshot  was  that  Ceigher  ben 
Sheikh  and  his  two  lieutenants  were 
sentenced  to  long-term  imprison- 
ments, subsequently  pardoned  by 
the  President  of  France.  The  other 
tribesmen  were  recruited  as  military 
messengers  to  afford  them  an  honest 
means  of  livelihood.  Thus,  a  wide 
stretch  of  the  Sahara  Desert  has 
been  pacified. 

His  sojourn  among  the  Tuaregs 
convinced  Dr.  Deschamp  that  they 
stood  in  dire  need  of  more  medical 
care.  The  mortality  'rate  of  their  in- 
fants was  appalling.  But  the  job 
was  too  big  for  him  to  tackle  alone. 

So,  he  wrote  to  four  former  class- 
mates at  the  Lyons  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine the  following  letter: 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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fellow-men  need  your  medical  skills. 
These  are  largely  destitute  folks  and 
trypanosomiasis,  malaria,  amoebic 
dysentery,  and  leprosy  take  a  heavy 
toll  of  lives  among  them.  Ninety  per- 
cent suflFer  from  trachoma.  You  will 
live  a  rough,  primitive  life,  some- 
times thousands  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  settlement.  But  you  will 
never  see  in  the  eyes  of  any  other 
patients  such  a  pathetic  devotion  for 
you.  You  will  soon  fall  in  love  with 
the  wide,  open  spaces  of  the  Sahara 
Desert,  throbbing  with  an  Invisible 
Presence." 

Dr.  Deschamp  thought  be  would 
be  lucky  if  his  appeal  could  entice 
only  one  of  his  former  fellow- 
students  to  join  him.  But  four  cables 
came  at  once  telling  him  that  every 
one  of  the  classmates  was  starting 
for  Biskra. 

"But  how  on  earth  can  you  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  those  nomadic 
Tuaregs,  always  on  the  move?"  I 
wondered. 

Dr.  Deschamp  took  me  to  the  hos- 
pital's vast  store-room.  It  was  lined 
with  walls  of  shelves  stuflFed  with 
remedies,  surgical  instruments,  pack- 
ages of  cotton,  gauze,  and  what  have 
you.  A  whole  side  of  it  was  occupied 
by  a  map  of  the  Sahara. 

This  map  shows  all  the  oases  and 
wells.  Everything  in  the  desert  re- 
volves around  an  adequate  supply 
for    men    and    animals.    The    team 


knows  where  to  find  the  Tuaregs  be- 
cause they  follow  regular  routes  from 
season  to  season. 

When  their  animals  have  grazed 
all  the  grass  around  a  well,  and 
nearly  exhausted  its  water  resources, 
each  encampment,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  old  amrar  or  headman 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  desert,  leaves 
for  new  pastures. 

To  take  them  to  their  far-flung 
wards,  the  team  reHes  on  three  jeeps 
and  two  mobile  medical  units 
equipped  for  emergency  surgical 
operations. 

"This  hospital,  the  ambulances, 
and  the  jeeps  are  gifts  from  well 
wishers,"  stressed  Mrs.  Deschamp. 
"Yes,  without  our  having  even  to  beg 
for  them,  contributions  come  in  a 
steady  flow  from  ten  denominations. 
As  to  the  drug-supplies,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Pharmacists  from 
Lyons  collect  them  from  drug- 
makers  and  laboratories  for  us." 

"The  doctrine  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  the  laws  of  Ten 
Commandments  are  as  true  today 
as  they  were  when  they  were  first 
revealed.  We  try  to  five  in  accord- 
ance with  this  fundamental  basis  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  our  relation- 
ships with  our  wards.  We  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  our 
fellow  men  and  brothers  in  Jesus," 
sums  up  Dr.  Jacques  Deschamp. 
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Two  fools  had  cars  they  thought  perfection. 
They  met  one  day  at  an  intersection, 
Tooted  their  horns  and  made  a  connection. 
A  police  car  came  and  made  an  inspection. 
An  ambulance  came  and  made  a  collection. 
All  that's  left  is  a  recollection — 
Two  fewer  voters  in  the  next  election.  ^ 

— Carl  L.  Stader  (Pen  Prints) 
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ONLY  SCRATCHING  THE  SURFACE 

DOWN  in  North  Carolina  at  Mount  Airy  there  is  the  stone  quarry  from 
which  the  granite  for  Washington's  ArUngton  Memorial  Bridge  came. 
We  spent  an  hour  one  summer  day  driving  around  the  top  of  this  vast  rock 
in  a  jeep,  watching  the  quarrying  operations.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  across 
in  both  directions.  Eight  hundred  feet  down  the  test  drills  were  still  cutting 
through  soUd  granite  when  the  owners  decided  that  was  enough. 

All  over  the  nation  there  are  beautiful  buildings  and  bridges  built  from 
the  stone  of  this  quarry.  Yet  in  fifty  years  of  operation,  only  about  thirty  feet 
of  rock  has  been  taken  away.  They  have  just  nicely  scratched  the  surface. 

We  think  we  know  a  lot.  There  are  some  days  when  we  are  sure  that 
we  know  all  that  is  worth  knowing.  Yet  our  best  scientists  keep  telling 
us  that  the  knowledge  that  God  built  into  this  world  is  like  this  quarry— 
with  all  our  energetic  digging  through  the  centuries  we  have  really  only 
scratched  the  surface.  As  far  as  our  deepest  insights  have  penetrated  there 
is  still  knowledge  beyond — unmeasured. 

With  modem  tools  and  methods  it  will  not  take  another  fifty  years  to 
cut  the  next  thirty  feet  oflE  the  big  rock.  Perhaps  twenty  years  and  a  thousand 
new  buildings  will  do  it.  Yet  two  centuries  from  now  there  should  still  be 
plenty  of  the  rock  left. 

The  discovery  of  knowledge  goes  faster  with  our  new  tools  and  methods. 
The  pace  of  discovery  speeds  our  world  and  Ufe  along  to  ever-accelerating 
changes.  Yet  real  knowledge,  that  will  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  time 
is  still  hard  to  dig.  Man  struggles  for  every  chunk  of  it  by  labor  of  mmd 
and  hand.  With  all  our  research  and  ingenuity,  we  shall  not  soon  be  runnmg 
out  of  knowledge  to  discover.  Two  centuries,  ten  centuries,  a  thousand 
centuries  from  now  the  wisest  minds  wiU  still  be  insisting  that  we  are  only 
scratching  the  surface  of  the  knowledge  that  God  had  "in  the  beginning. 

^oe  jbana 
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*  FOURTH  PRIZE  ENTRY 

Community  Service  Projects  Contest 

THE  UNITED  FELLOWSHIP  OF  PROTESTANTS 

Hamilton  Air  Force  Base 

Hamilton,  California 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  Simon  H.  Scott,  Jr. 


'T'HE  United  Fellowship  of  Prot- 
^  estants    at    Hamilton    Air    Force 
Base  was  one  year  old  in  October, 
1955. 

To  celebrate  the  completion  of  a 
most  successful  year,  it  was  decided 
to  sponsor  a  "Youth  Rally"  and  ask 
the  civilian  community  to  join  with 
us. 

For  this  rally  we  planned  to  have 
a  choir  of  at  least  a  hundred  voices. 
It  would  be  composed  of  the  choirs 
from  the  surrounding  churches  join- 
ing with  our  own  Chapel  Choir  to 
be  directed  by  the  choir  director 
from  the  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary.  There  would  also  be  an 
outstanding  speaker. 

It  was  felt  that  this  type  of  par- 
ticipation would  give  our  civilian 
friends  an  awareness  of  the  type  of 
Christian  activity  taking  place  at 
Hamilton  and  create  a  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship not  otherwise  possible. 

Early  in  July,  1955,  the  officers 
of  the  United  Fellowship  of  Prot- 
estants and  the  staff  of  the  Protestant 
Chaplain  section  met  and  thoroughly 
discussed  this  proposed  project. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  Youth 
Rally  is  due  to  the  comprehensive 
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and  long  range  planning  which  was 
done  at  that  time. 

The  program  was  tentatively 
planned  and  a  schedule  of  require- 
ments set  up.  Responsibility  was 
delegated  to  specific  persons.  The 
date  was  set  for  Sunday,  16  October 
1955.  Plans  were  worked  out  in  the 
following  manner: 

Building:  Because  of  space  re- 
quirements for  audience  and  choir, 
the  base  recreation  hall  was  utilized. 
Fellowship  members  took  complete 
charge  of  arrangements  for  cleaning 
the  building  and  setting  up  the  many 
hundred  borrowed  chairs.  They  set 
up  an  altar  on  the  stage,  and  ar- 
ranged flowers.  They  also  were  re- 
sponsible for  doing  the  required 
work  of  cleaning  up  after  the  rally. 

Music:  The  Chaplain  contacted 
the  civihan  churches  about  the  choir. 
Two  anthems  were  chosen  by  the 
choir  director,  Dr.  John  Milton  Kelly. 
Copies  were  mailed  to  the  choirs  who 
practiced  individually  and  then 
jointly  at  one  mass  rehearsal  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  rally. 

After  the  final  rehearsal  the  choir 
was  served  a  supper  at  the  Non- 
commissioned   Officers'    Club. 


Speaker:  Chaplain  Norris  T.  Mor- 
ton was  responsible  for  obtaining 
Dr.  Jesse  H.  Baird,  President  of  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary, 
as  the  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Baird's 
ready  acceptance  of  this  invitation 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  good  public 
relations  between  the  community 
and  the  Base. 

Publicity:  This  most  important 
phase  of  our  planning  was  directed 
by  the  Protestant  Base  Chaplains  and 
a  former  Public  Information  Officer. 
The  publicity  consisted  of  posters, 
newspaper  articles,  radio  announce- 
ments, and  personal  letters  to  all  of 
the  nearby  churches  and  even  a  few 
outside  of  the  county. 

This  publicity  was  worked  out  in 
the  most  strategic  sequence.  The 
Marin  County  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion was  entertained  on  the  base 
just  before  the  rally  and  complete 
information  about  the  rally  was  an- 
nounced. This  was  felt  to  be  a  very 
important  source  of  publicity. 

Order  of  Service:  All  of  the  chap- 
lains joined  with  the  Fellowship  Of- 
ficers in  planning  the  order  of  wor- 
ship. Colonel  Wilton  H.  Earle, 
commander  of  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base,  gave  the  official  welcome.  A 
group  member  gave  a  welcome  in 
their  behalf. 

During  the  offertory  a  trio  of 
Fellowship  girls  sang.  A  full  corps 
of  ushers  was  selected  from  mem- 
bers. They  were  rehearsed  and  ap- 
peared on  the  night  of  the  rally  in 
class  A  uniforms.  They  added  dignity 
and  military  prestige  to  the  occasion. 

The  organ  music  played  by  Dr. 
William  Russell  of  the  San  Francisco 
Seminary  and  the  songs  of  the  choir 
of  150  voices,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Kelly,  were  awe-inspiring.  They 
created  a  setting  of  reverence  for  the 


address  of  Dr.  Baird.  His  subject  was 
"Overcoming  Evil  with  Good."  Dr. 
Baird  is  a  speaker  of  dedicated 
ability.  He  made  this  topic  simple, 
logical,  and  right. 

An  enthusiastic  audience  of  five 
hundred  people,  including  twenty 
local  ministers  representing  many 
different  denominations  with  repre- 
sentatives from  their  congregations, 
was  proof  of  the  complete  success  of 
our  first,  annual  "Youth  Rally."  As 
the  members  of  the  United  Fellow- 
ship of  Protestants  at  Hamilton  Air 
Force  Base  set  about  the  task  of 
cleaning  up,  they  talked  of  a  bigger 
birthday  celebration  in   1956. 

ROSTER  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Delbert  Anderson 
Peggy  Aswegan 
Ronald  Chagnon 
Tod  Cornell 
Fred  Crowder 
David  Edmondson 
Gilbert  Floyd 
Mary  Floyd 
Douglas  Franklin 
Lois  Ann  Franklin 
Nancy  Garland 
Harry  Grezeta 
Dan   Hall 
William  Hallo  way 
Ralph  Herron 
Roy  Hoover 
Sherman  Kelley 
Bill  Lane 
Oscar  J.  Lourak 
Sal  Manzalino 
Pearl  Meyer 
Bob  Nichols 
Joyce  Nichols 
Carl  Reagon 
Lawrence  Stogschill 
Dallas  Uphold 
Dan  Williams 
Jean  Williams 
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A  SERVICE  OF  WORSHIP 

by  Carl  R,  Key 

Call  to  Worship 

Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song. 

His  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Let  the  sea  roar  and  all  that  fills  it, 

the  coastlands  and  their  inhabitants. 
Let  the  desert  and  its  cities  hft  up  their  voice; 
Let  the  inhabitants  all  sing  for  joy; 
Let  them  shout  from  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
Let  them  give  glory  to  the  Lord, 

and  declare  his  praise  in  all  the  lands. 

—Isaiah  42:10-12,  adapted 

A  Prayer  for  Christian  Fellowship  (from  "The  Ecumenical  Year") 
Almighty  God,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 
named,  we  bless  thee  for  a  fellowship  which  joins  earth  and  heaven.  It 
unites  us  with  the  faithful  of  ages  past  who  have  found  in  Christ  the  true 
meaning  of  hfe.  We  bless  thee  for  a  fellowship  which  is  world-wide  and 
makes  us  one  with  men  and  women  of  every  land  and  nation  who  know 
him  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  May  we  be  worthy  members  of  this  glorious 
company.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "O  Zion,  Haste,  Thy  Mission  High  Fulfilling" 

Scripture:  Isaiah  42:1-9 

Meditation:  "A  Light  to  the  Nations"* 

Isaiah  had  a  vision  of  the  justice  of  God  through  a  Messiah  he  called 
"a  Light  to  the  nations." 

Nothing  short  of  justice  throughout  the  whole  earth  will  satisfy  God. 
But  justice  is  not  to  be  accomphshed  by  violence.  The  servant  of  God 
rehes  upon  the  power  of  the  spirit,  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  compassion, 
a  firmness  of  purpose  without  ruthlessness. 

No  doubt  Jesus  was  inspired  by  this  passage,  was  guided  by  this 
purpose:  to  establish  justice,  to  open  the  eyes  that  are  blind,  to  bring  out 
the  prisoners  from  the  dungeon,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

We  who  follow  him  must  share  his  purpose,  relying  on  the  power  of 
the  spirit,  knowing  that  he  has  sent  us  to  be  "a  hght  to  the  nations."  His 
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creative  power  is  our  strength.  "He  will  not  fail  or  be  discouraged  till  he 
has  estabhshed  justice  in  the  earth." 

Scripture:  John  17:20-26 

Meditation:  "That  They  May  All  Be  One"* 

The  central  concern  of  Jesus  was  for  the  unity  of  God's  people.  His 
one  overwhelming  desire  was  that  his  disciples  should  be  so  fully  possessed 
by  God's  love  that  they  would  be  made  one  by  it.  Each  person  would  still 
be  an  individual  with  his  own  distinctive  talents  and  contributions,  but 
there  would  be  no  self-seeking  for  personal  privilege  or  advantage.  It 
would  truly  be  all  for  each  and  each  for  all. 

The  spirit  of  God's  love  which  was  in  Jesus  breaks  down  all  the  barriers 
that  divide  us.  It  makes  of  the  many  one. 

The  early  Christian  church  won  its  way  in  the  ancient  world  not  so 
much  by  its  superior  theology  as  by  the  quality  of  its  fellowship.  The 
power  of  Christ's  living  spirit  was  in  its  creating  oneness.  AU  manner  of 
persons,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  class,  were  welcomed  in  it,  and 
treated  as  equals  and  as  brothers.  The  pagans  looked  in  astonishment 
and  said,  "Behold,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another!" 

Oh,  that  this  might  be  the  most  obvious  thing  about  us  Christians  today. 

Let  Us  Pray:  O  God,  fill  us  with  thy  spirit.  Keep  us  faithful  to  thy  will, 
joyfully  following  the  way  of  Jesus. 

O  Father,  help  us  to  live  this  day  and  every  day  as  a  brother  of  each 
person  we  meet.  Through  us  may  thy  love  break  down  walls  that  divide 
and  build  up  the  brotherhood  of  man,  that  Christ's  prayer  may  be 
answered.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "Jesus  Shall  Reign  Where'er  the  Sun" 

Benedictory  Prayer 

(from  "The  Ecumenical  Year") 
O  God,  who  at  Pentecost  didst  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  kindle  the  zeal 
of  Christ's  followers  waiting  in  Jerusalem  for  his  promised  gift,  we  beseech 
thee  to  pour  the  same  inspiiation  on  thy  people  now  and  on  the  church  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world.  Revive  the  power  of  the  gospel  in  our  hearts, 
that  it  may  be  to  us  a  sacred  trust  for  the  blessing  of  mankind.  Amen. 

*  Used  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  G.  Arthur  Casady  and  the  Pilgrim  Press. 
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BY   JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society 

THEME:  Are  You  a  Member  of  the  Right  Church? 

1  He  Was  Glad  to  Go  to  Church Psalms  42:1-11 

2  What  Kind  of  Preaching? 1  Corinthians  1:1-31 

3  Is  the  Mind  of  Christ  There? 1  Corinthians  2:1-16 

4  Are  They  Laborers  Together? 1  Corinthians  3:1-23 

5  All  Things  to  All  Men ...1  Corinthians  9:1-27 

6  Do  All  to  the  Glory  of  God 1  Corinthians  10:12-33 

7  A  Place  for  Sacraments — 1  Corinthians  11:16-34 

8  To  Get  to  Heaven? 1  Corinthians  15:35-58 

9  How  About  the  Collection ..1  Corinthians  16:1-24 

10  In  Life  and  In  Death Psalms  23:1-6 

11  Do  Nothing  Through  Strife Matthew  6:1-15 

12  Pressing  Toward  the  Mark Exodus  20:1-17 

13  Stirring  Up  the  Gift  of  God 2  Timothy  1:1-18 

14  A  Workman  Not  Ashamed .2  Timothy  2:1-26 

15  The  Man  of  God  May  Have  Peace 3  John  verses  1-14 

16  I  Have  Fought  a  Good  Fight 2  Timothy  4:1-22 

17  Holding  Fast  the  Faithful  Word Titus  1:1-16 

18  Things  of  Sound  Doctrine  Titus  2:1-15 

19  Avoid  Foolish  Questions Titus  3:1-15 

20  Fellowship,  Darkness  and  Light 1  John  1:1-10 

21  The  New  Commandment .1  John  2:1-17 

22  The  Message  Heard  from  the  Beginning 1  John  3:1-24 

23  Loving  God  and  One's  Brother 1  John  4:1-21 

24  Overcoming  the  World 1  John  5:1-21 

25  Work,  Labor  and  Be  Patient Revelation  2:1-29 

26  Neither  Hot  Nor  Cold Revelation  3:1-22 

27  No  Man  Was  Found  Worthy Revelation  5:1-14 

28  At  the  Very  End Revelation  7:9-17 

29  A  Life  Free  from  Anxiety Matthew  6:19-34 

30  How  Big  a  Life? John  10:1-11 
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Bible  Study  for  the  iveek  beginnijig  September  30,  1956 


What  Is  the  Church? 

WARD  B.  HURLBURT 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Matthew  16:13-23;  Acts  2:37-47 


OUR  AIMS: 

1.  To  determine  what  the  church  Is,  how 
it  began,  and  what  were  its  New 
Testament  characteristics. 

2.  To  see  how  "the  church"  has  been 
actualized  in  "churches"  centered  in 
Jesus. 

■  In  a  certain  city  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts stands  a  building.  From  my 
earliest  childhood  that  building  was 
for  me  my  church.  Had  anyone  asked 
me  the  question  years  ago,  "What  is 
the  church?"  it  wouldn't  have  been 
any  trouble  for  me  to  give  an  an- 
swer. I  simply  identified  the  church 
with  that  particular  building. 

Probably  that  fairly  well  parallels 
your  experience.  The  church  for  you, 
in  the  first  few  years  of  your  life, 
meant  a  certain  building  to  which 
you  were  taken  more  or  less  regular- 
ly. Of  course,  what  went  on  there 
had  to  do  very  definitely  with  Jesus, 
God,  the  Bible.  It  had  to  do  with 
praying,  singing  hymns. 

None  of  us  lived  very  long  before 
we  became  aware  that  the  building 
which  meant  the  church  to  us  was 
only  one  of  many  churches.  Gradu- 

Dn  Ward  B.  Hurlburt  is  the  pastor  of  the  Brookland  Baptist  Church  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  For  many  years  this  church  has  sent  THE  LINK  each  month  to 
all  its  young  people  who  are  in  service. 


ally  we  recognized  distinguishing 
characteristics  and  were  able  to  say, 
"That's  a  church." 

From  the  start  we  saw  that  the 
church  involved  people.  As  time 
went  on  we  saw  that  the  people  were 
actually  far  more  important  than  the 
building  they  used.  It  might  have 
been  difiicult  for  us  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  the  church  without  a 
suitable  building.  But  we  knew  that, 
unless  there  were  people  to  use  that 
building  and  to  carry  out  certain 
functions  in  it,  the  chm:ch  wouldn't 
be  anything  at  all. 

When  we  were  older  we  learned 
that,  in  the  beginnings  of  Christian 
history,  there  were  churches  long 
before  there  had  been  time  to  get 
suitable  buildings  erected.  In  Colos- 
sians  4:15  Paul  was  saying,  "Give  my 
greetings  to  .  .  .  Nympha  and  the 
church  in  her  house."  1  Corinthians 
16:19  says  a  similar  thing:  "Aquila 
and  Prisca,  together  with  the  church 
that  meets  in  their  house,  send  you 
hearty  greetings  in  the  Lord." 

Yes,  people  have  always  been  more 
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important  than  any  special  buildings 
they  might  meet  in.  But  the  church 
was  never  just  any  group  of  people. 
It  was  people  who  believed  some- 
thing and  who  experienced  certain 
spiritual  experiences. 

Up  to  this  point  there  would  be 
rather  general  agreement  on  what 
the  church  is,  or  what  a  church  is. 
But  we  cannot  go  any  further  with- 
out seeing  that  there  are  two  terms: 
"The  church"  and  "churches." 

The  New  Testament,  going  back 
to  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  confronts  us 
with  the  idea  of  "the  church."  In 
Matthew  16  Jesus  says  to  Peter,  "I 
will  build  my  church."  In  Ephesians 
5:23-25  we  read  such  statements  as 
these:  "Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  The  church  is  subject 
to  Christ.  .  .  .  Christ  loved  the 
church  and  gave  himself  up  for  her." 
In  all  such  references  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  is  "the 
church." 

However,  we  do  not  leave  the 
New  Testament  before  we  also  find 
references  which  speak  not  of  the 
church  but  of  churches.  Our  Lord 
had  in  mind  the  instituting  of  an 
organism  made  up  of  people  who  be- 
lieved in  him  as  "the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  hving  God."  Yet  in  a  very 
short  space  of  years,  inevitably  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  people  who 
believed  in  him  lived  in  various  and 
widely  scattered  places,  that  organ- 
ism became  separated  into  groups. 
Thus  Romans  16:16  refers  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  churches  when  Paul  writes, 
"All  the  churches  of  Christ  greet 
you." 

Before  we  get  too  far  away  from 
the  concept  that  Jesus  had  in  mind 
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an  organism  made  up  of  people  who 
believed  in  him  as  divine,  we  should 
take  time  to  see  that  behef  in  him 
involved  several  elements. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments didn't  come  into  focus  until 
a  period  later  than  that  of  Matthew 
16.  Specifically  there  was  belief  in 
his  atoning  death  on  the  cross  and 
his  resurrection.  When  we  come 
upon  the  first  concrete  evidence  of 
the  church,  we  find  people  who, 
knowing  themselves  as  sinners  in 
need  of  a  Saviour,  accept  Jesus  as 
that  Saviour.  They  believe  he  "gave 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  Along 
with  that  they  are  greatly  excited 
about  their  knowledge  of  his  resur- 
rection. 

The  organism  which  was  Christ's 
church  depended  not  only  on  befief 
but  also  on  the  impact  of  a  profound 
spiritual  experience  initiated  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  Acts  2:1-4  speaks 
of  the  believers  being  "filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  From  that  point  on 
we  can  speak  of  something  identifi- 
able as  the  Christian  church. 

Some  very  sincere  people  would 
argue  the  point,  but  I  believe  we 
would  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
church,  in  the  initial  stages,  de- 
pended on  this  behef  in  Jesus  and 
on  this  personal  spiritual  experience 
of  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Likewise,  the  persistence  and  ad- 
vancing reality  of  the  church  in  any 
generation  hinges  on  these  same  two 
things. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  point 
that,  even  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  have  references  not  simply  to 
"the  church"  but  to  "churches,"  let 
us  see  what  is  involved. 
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Not  only  were  there  churches  in 
various  places,  but  rather  quickly 
those  churches  had  points  of  dif- 
ference. The  church  in  Jerusalem 
kept  ahve  inherited  Jewish  religious 
practices.  For  instance,  it  kept  aHve 
the  practice  of  circumcision.  When 
Paul  worked  among  Gentile  people 
he  insisted  that  this  rite  need  not  be 
introduced.  This  set  up  quite  a  seri- 
ous division. 

There  were  also  divisions  which 
were  brought  about  by  diflPerences  in 
leadership.  Churches  which  re- 
sponded to  the  guidance  of  Paul 
were  of  one  pattern.  Churches  which 
put  their  confidence  in  ApoUos  were 
of  a  somewhat  diflFerent  pattern. 

In  our  modern  times  we  know 
how  all  Christian  churches  are  built 
around  Jesus.  Yet  how  many  varie- 
ties of  churches  there  are.  Doctrinal 
differences  are  numerous.  We  dis- 
agree about  the  things  that  are  be- 
lieved about  Jesus,  God,  the  Bible, 
salvation — to  mention  only  a  few. 
There  are  differences  in  the  ways 
churches  are  organized,  how  their 
ministers  are  ordained,  and  what 
they  do  when  they  worship. 

There  are  people  who  express  the 
wish  that  the  churches  could  just 
settle  all  their  differences  and  sud- 
denly become  one  big  happy  family. 
Because  one's  faith  is  such  an  im- 
portant thing,  such  a  basic,  serious 
thing,  it  is  simply  asking  too  much 
that  honest  differences  of  outlook  and 
conviction  be  overlooked.  The  eras- 
ing of  differences  is  probably  not 
the  most  needed  step  in  the  area 
of  religion  anyway. 

Organic      union,      whereby      all 


churches  become  one  great  church, 
is  not  regarded  by  most  responsible, 
thoughtful  Christians  as  a  must.  Pri- 
marily, most  of  us  would  hope  for 
the  cooperative  endeavor  of  Chris- 
tian churches  and  church  people  in 
all  the  ways  that  are  feasible  and 
possible.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
ask  for  the  persistence  of  the  princi- 
ple whereby  everyone  has  the  right 
to  believe  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience. 

Naturally,  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  in  certain  ways  and 
who  understand  the  Bible  to  teach 
certain  things,  will  try  to  win  as 
many  others  to  the  truth  as  they  see 
it  as  they  can.  But  they  will  bludg- 
eon no  one  into  their  ways  of  think- 
ing. They  will  hold  in  complete  re- 
spect those  whose  convictions  are 
honestly  different  from  their  own. 

Without  requiring  uniformity 
down  the  Une,  but  under  a  united 
allegiance  to  Jesus,  Christians  have 
fought  and  will  continue  to  fight 
many  common  battles.  They  have 
withstood  evil  and  achieved  some 
lofty  goals.  After  all,  the  church  is 
"the  body  of  Christ."  He  expects  to 
use  it  for  his  purposes. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  We  use  the  word  church  to 
describe  a  building,  worship,  congre- 
gation, denomination,  the  whole 
Christian  fellowship.  Should  we  find 
separate  words?  What  would  they  be? 

2.  What  are  some  o£  the  differ- 
ences in  various  denominations  as  to 
belief  and  practice?  What  do  the 
churches  hold  in  common? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  October  7,  1956 


Why  Go  to  Chapel 

WARD  B.  HURLBURT 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Acts  1:12-14,  Acts  2:1,  41-47,  Hebrews  10:25 


OUR  AIMS: 

1.  To  point  up  the  special  values  of 
sharing  our  Christianity  in  fellowship 
with   others. 

2.  To  discover  how,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  Era,  Jesus'  followers 
provided  a  place  for  going  to  church. 

■  Between  the  days  of  Moses  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era 
there  is  a  span  of  about  1200  years. 
During  that  period  there  were  times 
when  people's  characteristic  mood 
about  going  to  church  was  expressed 
in  Psalm  122:  "I  was  glad  when  they 
said  unto  me,  let  us  go  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  There  were  other 
times,  and  there  were  always  some 
people,  with  a  mood  of  complete 
indijfference. 

In  the  300  years  of  our  American 
history  likewise,  three  have  been 
periods  of  widespread  Christian  fer- 
vor and  periods  of  decided  luke- 
warmness  toward  both  church  and 
religion.  Right  now,  as  most  people 
know,  we  are  in  a  period  when  great 
numbers  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  churches  all  over  the  land. 
A  larger  number  regularly  partici- 
pate in  worship  than  has  ever  been 
triie  before.  What  is  most  significant 
is  that  the  church  population  has  in- 
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creased  at  a  higher  rate  than  general 
population  growth  itself. 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  go  to 
church  when  that's  the  thing  that  is 
being  done,  than  it  is  when  the 
opposite  is  true.  But  no  thoughtful 
person  wants  to  go  to  church,  or  do 
anything  else  for  that  matter,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  a  great  many 
others  are  doing  it.  Every  intelligent 
individual  wants  to  have  reasons  that 
make  sense  to  him  for  doing  what 
he  does. 

So  we  ask  the  question,  why  go 
to  church? — or  in  the  language  of 
service  men,  why  go  to  chapel?  It  is 
a  good  question.  If  the  answers  are 
adequate  on  the  positive  side,  a  per- 
son will  choose  to  go  and  to  partici- 
pate even  if  he  does  happen  to  be 
with  a  group  who  don't  think  it's 
important. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  reasons 
is  that  our  Lord  and  divine  Leader, 
Jesus,  w^ent  "as  his  custom  was"  to 
the  synagogue  services.  These  were 
the  public  worship  opportunities  of 
his  day.  Jesus  didn't  do  this  because 
he  felt  it  was  wise  and  expedient  to 
cater  to  accepted  traditions.  Appar- 
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ently  he  recognized  that  pubHc  wor- 
ship is  important. 

Not  only  did  Jesus  take  part  in 
the  synagogue  services  but  he  did 
something  definite  about  estabhsh- 
ing  his  church.  No  one  who  has  ever 
hved  was  more  particular  than  Jesus 
about  the  importance  of  private 
communion  with  God.  He  spent 
whole  blocks  of  time,  often  remained 
alone  all  night  to  talk  with  the 
Father.  He  encouraged  his  disciples 
to  make  their  relationships  with  God 
that  personal.  Nevertheless,  and 
along  with  all  that,  the  Lord  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  his 
church.  His  obvious  implication  was 
that  the  church  would  fill  a  vital 
place  in  the  lives  of  his  disciples. 

The  second  chapter  of  Acts  tells 
us  how  the  Christians,  in  those  earli- 
est days  right  after  the  crucifixion, 
death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  as- 
'  cension  of  Jesus,  "devoted  themselves 
to  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellow- 
ship, to  the  breaking  of  bread  and 
prayers."  They  sensed  the  need  of 
the  corporate  experience. 

Through  it  there  was  a  sharing  of 
everything  the  apostles  could  re- 
member about  the  life  and  ministry 
of  their  Lord.  In  it  they  found  the 
strength  and  inspiration  of  a  fellow- 
ship which  was  centered  in  Christ. 
Their  repeated  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  reminded  them  of  the 
very  circumstances  under  which 
Jesus  gave  the  bread  and  the  cup  to 
the  assembled  group  of  his  disciples. 
Their  praying  represented  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  precious  hours  when 
the  Lord  had  led  them  in  prayer  or 
been  with  them  while  they  prayed 
together. 

Out   of   the    atmosphere   of   their 


being  together  in  such  a  way  and  for 
such  purposes,  there  came  that 
startling  break-through  to  them  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Words  can  scarcely 
be  found  which  tell  what  happened. 
All  we  know  is  what  the  Bible  says. 
But  certainly  we  see  the  results 
which  followed.  The  followers  of 
Jesus  henceforth  lived  in  a  power 
which  was  not  inherent  in  them- 
selves but  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  will  of  God. 

Thinking  about  ourselves  and  the 
circumstances  of  our  lives,  we  realize 
that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is 
constantly  in  danger  of  going  to 
pieces  before  the  onslaught  of  evil. 
Sometimes  that  evil  comes  from  out- 
side ourselves  and  has  to  be  with- 
stood by  valiantly  meeting  it  head 
on.  At  other  times  the  evil  is  within 
ourselves.  Every  one  of  us  is  subject 
to  the  down-drag  of  human  nature. 
To  do  nothing  about  the  evil, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  outside 
or  the  inside,  is  to  be  defeated  by  it. 

There  are  things  we  can  and  must 
do  individually  about  coping  with 
the  problem.  Other  things  require  us 
to  stick  together.  Just  as  the  em- 
powering which  came  to  the  earliest 
Christians  appears  to  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  their  togetherness  in 
spiritual  practices  and  experiences, 
so  also  much  of  our  empowering  to- 
day is  dependent  upon  our  together- 
ness in  the  work,  worship,  and 
outreach  of  the  church.  Hebrews  10: 
25  helpfully  challenges  us  to  be 
careful  about  "not  neglecting  to  meet 
together." 

Some  months  ago  I  met  a  little 
group  of  devout  Christians  from  be- 
hind the  "iron  curtain."  They  re- 
vealed that,  in  the  face  of  militant 
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atheism,  there  has  always  been  a 
hard  nucleus  of  men  and  women 
who  could  not  relinquish  their  faith. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  recent  years  that 
group  has  been  responsible  for  a 
growing  number  of  dedicated  Chris- 
tians. 

Said  the  spokesmen  who  visited 
our  country,  "A  fire  burns  well  only 
when  the  burning  timbers  are  com- 
pact together.  If  firemen  wish  to 
put  out  a  blaze,  one  of  the  things 
they  seek  to  do  is  to  separate  the 
timbers.  It  is  so  with  the  followers 
of  Jesus.  If  their  spiritual  fires  are 
to  burn  steadily  and  hotly  they  need 
to  stay  together  and  be  in  fellow- 
ship." 

Beyond  these  things,  the  very 
loyalty  with  which  Christians  go  to 
church — ^provided  that  the  rest  of 
their  fiving  does  not  give  the  lie  to 
what  it  means  to  be  Christian — helps 
to  draw  others  into  an  environment, 
into  a  fellowship  where  they  too  can 
become  Christian.  Out  of  my  own 
work  as  a  minister,  I  can  think  of  so 
many  individuals  who  finally  become 
earnest,  fine  Christians  who  would 
never  have  made  the  grade  if  left 
by  themselves  in  a  spiritual  vacuum. 
The  fact  that  they  could  be  wel- 
comed into  a  closely  knit  Christian 
fellowship  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  grow  in  faith,  repent,  yield  to 
Jesus,  and  become  really  secure  in 
the  Lord. 

Emerson  once  wrote  in  one  of  his 
poems,  "Nor  knowest  thou  what 
argument  thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's 
creed  has  lent."  The  example  and 
testimony  of  lives  dedicated  to 
Christ,  Hves  which  are  not  ashamed 
to  show  their  dedication  by  regular 
participation  in  church,  go  a  long 
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way  in  leading  others  to  grapple  with 
the  claims  of  God's  Son. 

Moreover,  fellowship  with  other 
Christians  is  fun.  It's  rewarding.  A 
lady  in  my  church  was  talking  with 
a  young  woman  who  had  become 
sadly  ensnared  in  worldliness  and 
sin,  "God  will  never  ask  you  to  give 
up  anything,  but  what  he  will  give 
you  something  better  to  take  its 
place,"  she  said.  Billy  Graham  often 
says,  "It's  great  to  be  a  Christian." 

Yes,  going  to  chapel,  taking  our 
place  openly  and  regularly  in  the 
fellowship  of  other  Christians  is 
great.  In  such  a  fellowship,  no  mat- 
ter what  God  may  ask  us  to  give  up, 
he  can  be  counted  on  to  give  us 
something  better. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
idea:  "A  person  can  be  jiist  as  good 
a  Christian  without  the  church  as 
with  it"? 

2.  What  do  you  like  in  the  conduct 
of  church  services?  What  parts  mean 
the  most  to  you?  What  changes  would 
you  like  to  see? 

3.  What  are  the  relative  values  of 
worsliiping  God,  learning  what  the 
Bible  teaches,  being  inspired,  or 
"showing  our  colors,"  when  we  go  to 
church? 


IF  THERE  be  lying  before  you 
any  bit  of  work  from  which  you 
shrink,  go  straight  up  to  it.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  to 
do  it. 

— Alexander  Maclaren 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  October  14,  1936 


The  Fellow  Who  Disagrees 

WARD  B.  HURLBURT 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Ephesians  1:15-23;  Matthew  21:33-46 


OUR  AIMS: 

1.  To  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  different  types  who  disagree  and 
to  distinguish  them. 

2.  To  point  out  that  honest  difference  of 
conviction  will  persist  and  may  work 
for  real   good. 

■  In  the  area  of  religious  thinking 
there  are  two  different  classes  of 
people  who  disagree.  We  will  try  to 
do  some  thinking  together  about  both 
groups. 

First,  there  have  always  been  peo- 
ple who  disagree  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  religion.  They  take  quite 
Hterally  the  Bible  statement,  "No 
man  has  seen  God  at  any  time." 
Then,  whether  they  reason  it  out  in 
so  many  words  or  not,  they  adopt  the 
agnostic  point  of  view.  "There  might 
be  a  God,  but  he  isn't  real  to  me," 
they  say  in  eflFect.  "There  might  be 
a  future  life  of  eternal  blessedness  or 
condemnation,  but  I  don't  know 
that,  and  I'm  not  worrying  about  it. 
One  Ufe  at  a  time  is  enough  for  me. 
I  go  along  with  the  suggestion,  'Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow 
we  die.' " 

Apparently  there  have  been  peo- 
ple like  that  from  time  immemorial. 
For  a  reference  to  that  spirit  in  your 


Bible,  you  might  Hke  to  look  up 
Ecclesiastes  8:15.  You  have  seen 
them  back  home  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  you  grew  up.  You  have 
met  them  in  the  armed  forces.  There 
aren't  as  many  of  them,  proportion- 
ately, in  our  population  now  as  there 
have  sometimes  been.  But  there  are 
lots  of  them  around,  no  matter  where 
we  are. 

Out  of  this  total  group,  comes  the 
large  number  who  make  such  an 
obvious  mess  of  hfe.  There  just 
wouldn't  be  anything  about  their 
basic,  agnostic  ideas  which'  would 
lead  others  to  want  to  follow  in 
their  steps.  With  no  God  to  obey  and 
no  Saviour  by  whom  the  level  of  Hfe 
is  lifted,  they  fall  into  the  ways  of 
both  personal  and  social  destruction. 

Others  out  of  the  total  group  we 
are  thinking  about  here  don't  make 
that  same  obvious  mess  of  things. 
But  it  can  be  said  of  them,  after 
close  analysis,  that  they  are  Uke 
rudderless  ships.  Not  only  do  they 
appear  so,  but  the  convinced  Chris- 
tian would  believe  that  that  is  exact- 
ly their  trouble.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  otherwise  decent,  likable, 
irrehgious  person  needs  as  critically 
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as  a  personal  relationship  with  the 
Lord. 

They  need  that  for  their  own  soul's 
sake.  Society  needs  it  in  them.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  F.  K.  Lane,  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Wilson's  cabinet 
said,  "I  do  not  believe  we  can  change 
the  world  much  for  the  good  out  of 
any  material  philosophy,  or  by  the 
shifting  of  economic  affairs.  We  need 
a  revival,  a  belief  in  something 
bigger  than  ourselves  and  more  last- 
ing than  the  world."  What  is  needed 
is  men  who  are  acknowledged  chil- 
dren of  the  God  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Bible,  and  who  are  committed  to 
Jesus  as  their  Saviour  and  divine 
Leader. 

But  there  is  a  second  class  of 
people  who,  in  the  realm  of  religion, 
disagree.  No  one  lives  very  long  be- 
fore he  becomes  aware  that  religious 
folk  fight  among  themselves. 

Some  of  this  kind  of  disagreeing  is 
simply  the  breaking  out  of  an  inner 
bad  temper  or  disagreeableness.  It 
represents  an  almost  mad  determina- 
tion to. hold  onto  power  or  to  grasp 
power.  This  would  appear  to  be  at 
the  root  of  the  disagreeing  crowd, 
in  the  persons  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  with  whom 
Jesus  had  to  deal. 

Note  the  parable  which  the  Master 
used  in  the  suggested  scripture  from 
Matthew  21.  He  drove  home  the 
point  that  to  insist  on  one's  supposed 
rights,  when  what  one  is  really  doing 
is  withstanding  God,  is  mighty 
dangerous  business.  If  a  person  finds 
himself  in  the  position  of  disagree- 
ing, he  needs  to  make  certain  that 
he  isn't  simply  giving  vent  to  bad 
temper  within  himself  or  a  basic 
lust  for  some  kind  of  power. 
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But  we  all  know  that  there  are 
people  who  disagree  out  of  good  and 
honest  hearts.  The  world  could  not 
get  along  without  them.  Jesus  dis- 
agreed. "You  have  heard  that  it  was 
said,  but  I  say  unto  you,"  was  a 
characteristic  formula  in  his  teach- 
ing. Paul  disagreed.  Only  through 
his  courageous  insistence  on  what 
was  right  was  the  main  stream  of 
Christianity  saved  from  enslavement 
to  the  old  patterns  of  Judaism. 
Martin  Luther  disagreed.  As  a  priest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he 
saw  that  the  whole  system  of  in- 
dulgences, with  salvation  that  could 
be  attained  by  works  or  bought  by 
the  payment  of  money,  was  unscrip- 
tural. 

Honest  questions  are  good  for  us. 
They  are  often  the  roots  of  needed 
reform.  The  trouble  comes  when  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  be  equally  con- 
scientious, who  seek  to  think  things 
through  according  to  the  best  insight 
they  have  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  facts  available,  arrive  at  quite 
different  convictions.  Even  when  we 
agree  to  study  the  Bible  carefully 
and  let  it  be  a  center  of  authority 
in  matters  of  belief  and  practice,  we 
know  how  different  people  come  out 
with  different  interpretations  or  dif- 
ferent emphases. 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  situa- 
tion? Wouldn't  we  say  that  uni- 
formity is  not  the  highest  value? 
Wouldn't  we  contend  that  many  dis- 
agreements between  sincere  Chris- 
tians don't  mean  at  all  that  they  are 
fighting  among  themselves,  but  that, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  their 
own  convictions,  they  simply  cannot 
see  eye  to  eye  on  certain  points? 

Quite  probably,  from  God's  point 
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of  view  we  have  too  many  denomina- 
tions in  America.  Our  divisions  may 
weaken  the  total  impact  of  Chris- 
tianity. Fortunately  there  is  always 
a  movement  toward  uniting  groups 
who  discover  that  there  are  not 
adequate  reasons  for  remaining 
separated.  Surely  individual  Chris- 
tians and  groups  need  constantly  to 
analyze  their  divisions,  to  reason  to- 
gether, and  to  change  their  view- 
point when  they  come  to  see  that 
another  view  accords  more  nearly 
with  God's  revealed  truth. 

But  saying  these  things,  a  Prot- 
estant would  hold  firmly  to  the  posi- 
tion that,  even  at  the  cost  of  separa- 
tion and  sometimes  embarrassing 
disagreement,  it  is  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  preserve  the  right  of  everyone 
to  think  and  to  believe  according  to 
the  best  dictates  of  his  conscience. 
We  hold  tenaciously  to  the  principle 
of  individual  soul  freedom.  We  are 
concerned  in  America  that  nothing 
shall  impair  the  constitutional 
guarantee  that  every  person  shall 
believe,  or  even  disbelieve,  in  things 
spiritual  as  he  alone  shall  choose. 
Individual  churches,  large  or  small, 
may  make  whatever  creedal  require- 
ments they  decide  upon,  but  no 
church  shall  ever  be  permitted  to 
require  anybody  who  does  not  ac- 
cept its  creed  to  be  controlled  by  it. 

Having  said  all  these  things  we 


should  probably  add  a  word  about 
the  right  of  a  given  church  or  de- 
nomination to  maintain  its  own  posi- 
tions and  tenets  among  the  people 
who  belong  to  it.  A  democracy  like 
ours  in  the  United  States  can  allow 
for  wide  differences  of  opinion.  But 
for  the  preservation  of  our  democracy 
we  have  to  have  some  methods  for 
dealing  with  traitors  and  iconoclasts. 
In  the  realm  of  religion,  a  church  or 
a  denomination  rightly  develops 
procedures  for  coping  with  those 
whose  disagreements  lead  in  the 
direction  of  wrecking  the  welfare  of 
the  group  as  a  whole.  When  an  in- 
dividual is  completely  out  of  line 
with  his  group,  and  has  had  ample 
time  to  express  himself  without 
changing  his  group's  or  his  own 
ideas,  good  judgment  would  suggest 
that  he  withdraw  and  seek  those 
with  whom  he  is  in  greater  harmony. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  far  should  a  person  press 
his  disagreement  in  a  local  church 
situation? 

2.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of 
a  church  toward  heretics  who  disrupt 
their  fellowship? 

3.  Does  everybody  have  to  agree 
in  order  to  maintain  basic  harmony? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between 
convictions  and  bigotry? 


He  that  would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him.  So  it  is  in  traveling.  A  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  home  knowledge. 

— An  inscription  on   Union  Station,  Washington,   D.C. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  October  21,  1956 


What  Is  My  Part  in  the  Church? 

WARD  B.  HURLBURT 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Ephesians  4:11-16;  Matthew  16:24-26 


OUR  AIMS: 

1.  To  rediscover  what  the  Bible  teaches 
about  Christian  living. 

2.  To  observe  that  Chr'hstian  service  be- 
gins on  a  simple  level  but  may  finally 
include  full-time  work. 

■  "We  have  a  great  church  and  a 
great  pastor.  We'd  do  almost  any- 
thing our  pastor  asked  us  to  do — 
unless  it  involves  work."  I  don't  sup- 
pose that  is  a  direct  quotation  from 
any  actual  individual.  But  that  is 
the  way  a  certain  layman  described 
the  attitude  of  far  too  many  people 
in  churches  everywhere. 

Certainly,  all  the  talk  about  the 
greatness  of  the  church  and  all  the 
compliments  about  any  given  pastor 
are  just  so  many  idle  words  unless 
that  enthusiasm  is  backed  up  by  a 
readiness  to  do  one's  part.  Our  Lord 
said  in  John  5:17,  "My  Father  is 
working  still,  and  I  am  working." 
Again  in  John  9:4,  Jesus  declared, 
"We  must  work  the  works  of  him 
who  sent  me,  while  it  is  day;  night 
comes,  when  no  one  can  work." 
Scriptures  such  as  these  provide  us 
with  the  incentive  of  the  Bible  itself 
to  consider  what  our  part  is  in  life 
in  general,  including  the  particular 
area    of    concern    we    are    thinking 
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about  now:  What  is  my  part  in  the 
church? 

A  general  answer  to  that  might 
well  be,  "The  churches  do  not  need 
more  members,  but  a  better  brand." 
They  need  both!  A  better  brand  of 
church  member  would  mean  better, 
more  consistent  attendance.  A  lot 
of  people  need  to  begin  at  that  ele- 
mental level  of  doing  their  part.  It 
is  estimated  that  only  about  25%  of 
the  manpower  affiliated  with  the 
churches  in  America  are  present  for 
worship  on  a  given  Sunday.  If  that 
comes  anywhere  near  to  being  an 
accurate  figure,  the  percentage  is 
obviously  too  low. 

"Are  you  a  pillar  of  your  church?" 
one  man  asked  another.  "No,  I  am 
a  flying  buttress  supporting  it  from 
the  outside,"  was  the  somewhat 
clever  but  shameful  response.  Our 
part  in  the  church  should  take  us 
faithfully  and  consistently  right  into 
the  total  program.  Jesus  went  to 
the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  "as 
was  his  custom."  We  do  well  to 
follow  the  Master's  example. 

Christians  who  merely  attend  wor- 
ship, however,  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  who  will  either  build  up  a 


church  or  do  very  much  about 
changing  the  world  to  bring  it  in 
line  with  the  will  of  God.  Beyond 
attending  there  is  a  real  need  for 
participation  according  to  our  God- 
given  talents. 

In  Ephesians  4,  Paul  pointed  out 
that  not  everyone's  talents  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  other  people.  He 
declared,  "Some  should  be  apostles, 
some  prophets,  some  evangelists, 
some  pastors  and  teachers."  Those 
callings  have  been  felt  by  thousands 
of  people,  generation  upon  genera- 
tion throughout  the  Christian  Era. 
Probably  most  readers  would  feel 
that  Paul  was  referring  to  callings 
in  the  church  which  are  beyond 
them.  But  the  principle  of  different 
responsibility  within  the  church 
abides.  In  I  Corinthians  12  Paul  said, 
with  possibly  greater  helpfulness, 
"There  are  varieties  of  gifts  .  .  .  there 
are  varieties  of  service." 

Protestant  churches  depend  to  an 
enormous  degree  upon  the  voluntary, 
dedicated  service  of  their  member- 
ship to  get  the  big  job  done.  In  any 
time  of  worship,  for  example,  beyond 
the  actual  preaching,  somebody  has 
to  see  that  the  worship  room  is  in 
order;  others  greet  people  at  the 
door,  give  out  bulletins  and  assist  in 
ushering;  others  play  an  instrument 
or  sing  in  the  choir. 

The  worship  hour  is  just  a  portion 
of  the  total  program.  Some  teach 
Sunday  school,  serve  as  officers  in 
the  churches,  or  lead  in  the  conduct 
of  children's,  youth,  or  adult  activi- 
ties. 

By  no  means  least  in  the  hst  of 
responsibilities  where  laymen  func- 
tion is  the  whole  area  of  witnessing. 

The  witnessing  may  be  somewhat 
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indirect,  yet  effective.  A  young  man 
didn't  seem  to  be  cut  out  for  preach- 
ing or  Sunday  school  teaching  or 
the  like.  But  his  pastor  challenged: 
"How  about  living  in  such  a  way 
that  the  men  around  you  where  you 
work  will  know  you  are  a  Christian 
and  that  it  is  important  for  them  to 
be  Christians,  too?"  The  young  man 
promised  to  give  it  a  try.  Apparently 
he  met  with  success.  His  boss  was 
even  moved  to  say  after  awhile, 
"That  fellow  is  the  best  influence 
in  the  whole  place." 

While  indirect  witnessing  is  abso- 
lutely as  far  as  some  Christians  can 
go,  we  had  better  not  let  ourselves 
off  too  easily.  Many,  if  they  will  be 
as  dedicated  as  Jesus  wants  them 
to  be,  can  talk  face  to  face,  and 
boldly,  with  others  about  their  need 
of  a  Saviour,  about  accepting  Jesus, 
about  being  baptized. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  John's 
gospel  that  is  what  Andrew  did  to 
his  brother  Peter.  It  is  what  Philip 
did  to  his  friend  Nathanael.  Almost 
any  Christian,  if  he  is  serious  about 
it  and  prays  enough  about  it,  can 
lead  one  other  person  to  Jesus  this 
year. 

My  part  in  the  church  would  al- 
ways include  not  only  attendance 
and  service,  but  also  giving.  In  the 
Old  Testament  there  was  the  law  of 
the  tithe — that  is  ten  percent  of 
what  each  received.  Jesus  didn't  ap- 
proach spiritual  living  on  the  basis 
of  obedience  to  law,  but  he  did  say 
in  a  reference  to  tithing,  "These  you 
ought  to  have  done,  without  neglect- 
ing the  others." 

Paul  was  carrying  out  his  assign- 
ment of  getting  churches  started  all 
around  the  civilized  world  and,  along 
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with  other  things,  he  had  quite  a  bit 
to  say  about  the  part  people  would 
be  expected  to  fulfill  in  the  matter  of 
giving.  Thus  in  I  Corinthians  16:2 
he  directed,  "On  the  first  day  of 
every  week,  each  of  you  is  to  put 
something  aside  and  store  it  up  as 
he  may  prosper." 

In  the  armed  forces  many  groups 
of  loyal  Christians  have  done  a 
great  job  in  giving  toward  all  sorts 
of  worthy  objects.  New  churches 
have  been  built  where  the  local  peo- 
ple lacked  sufficient  resources  to  ac- 
complish this  needed  goal.  Orphans 
have  been  provided  for.  Food  and 
clothing  have  been  made  possible. 
At  the  same  time,  many  a  serviceman 
has  boosted  the  morale  of  his 
church  back  home  by  sending  reg- 
ular contributions,  or  an  occasional 
money  order.  God  often  blesses  such 
gifts  and  uses  them  to  stir  the  folk 
who  are  at  home  to  a  better  level  of 
stewardship. 

Our  part  in  the  church  may  finally 
be  seen  to  be  that  of  commitment 
to  full-time  Christian  service.  Some 
of  today's  best  missionaries  in  Japan 
and  Korea  are  young  men  who  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  to  return 
to  the  scenes  of  their  fighting  that 
they    might    present    the    claims    of 


Christ.  Other  men  have  gone  into  the 
ministry  or  some  particular  branch 
of  Christian  service — including,  of 
course,  the  chaplaincy.  Any  honest  { 
disciple  of  Jesus  ought  to  leave  the 
way  wide  open  for  God  to  call  him 
to  full-time  service  in  case  that  is 
God's  best  plan  for  his  life. 

We  will  bring  this  week's  study 
to  a  close  by  referring  again  to  the 
passage  in  Ephesians  4.  In  verse  15 
Paul  wrote,  "We  are  to  grow  up  in 
every  way  into  him  who  is  the  head, 
into  Christ,  from  whom  the  whole 
body  (by  which  Paul  meant  the 
church)  joined  and  knit  together  by 
every  joint  with  which  it  is  suppHed, 
when  each  part  is  working  properly, 
makes  bodily  growth  and  upbuilds  it- 
self in  love."  Our  key  words  here 
are  "grow"  and  "each  part  working 
properly." 

Questions  for  Discussion 
L  How  broad  ought  the  program 
of   a   church  to  be?   What  elements 
would  enter  into  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram? 

2.  How  does  an  individual  know 
where  he  fits  in  best? 

3.  What  principles  ought  to  guide 
a  person  as  to  the  Christian  dedica- 
tion of  his  time,  talents,  money? 


SUCCESS 

To  be  able  to  carry  money  without  spending  it; 

To  be  able  to  bear  an  injustice  without  retaliating; 

To  be  able  to  do  one's  duty  even  when  one  is  not  watched; 

To  be  able  to  keep  at  the  job  until  it  is  finished; 

^Z.}^^  ?^^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  criticism  without  letting  it  whip  vou- 
This  is  success. 

— The  Disciple  Chaplain 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  October  28,  1936 


As  Big  as  Life 

WARD  B.  HURLBURT 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Matthew  25:31-46  and  28:16-20;  Luke  10:25-37 


OUR  AIMS: 

1.  To  see  that  the  church  was  formed 
from  the  beginning  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity to  bear  upon  all  of  life. 

2.  To  recognize  that  Jesus'  teachings 
deal  directly,  or  by  implication,  with 
every  area  of  human  experience. 

■  GILBERT  Chesterton  once  made 
the  very  thought-provoking  state- 
ment that  the  church  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with 
the  world.  When  we  think  how  sin 
and  evil  have  cropped  up  in  men, 
individually  and  socially,  from  the 
beginning  of  human  history,  we 
know  that  this  is  a  world  that  needs 
constantly  to  be  interfered  with  by 
some  great,  good,  adequate  force. 
The  church,  by  teaching  and  preach- 
ing the  righteousness  of  God,  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Jesus  Christ  is  forever  at  the 
job. 

Only,  instead  of  referring  to  the 
church  as  interfering  with  the 
world — which  sounds  too  much  like 
a  long-faced,  negative  program— I 
believe  we  would  do  better  to  say 
that  the  church  was  foraied  to  bring 
into  human  experience,  at  every 
level  of  experience,  the  transforming, 


uplifting,  and  redeeming  power  of 
the  Lord. 

My  own  testimony  would  be  that 
Jesus  challenges  me  and  helps  me 
to  be  my  best  self  in  every  aspect  of 
my  hfe.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  area  that  he  isn't  interested  in 
and  where  he  doesn't  have  some- 
thing pertinent  to  say.  I'm  glad  for 
a  church  which  keeps  alive  his  truth 
and  presses  it  upon  me,  so  that  I 
cannot  escape  knowing  that  being 
a  Christian  for  me,  personally,  is  as 
big  as  life. 

Because  Jesus  evidenced  a  concern 
for  the  whole  life  of  the  whole  man, 
his  church  cannot  do  its  job  and  be 
concerned  with  anything  less  than 
that.  To  say  this  is  to  say  that  the 
church  must  be  interested  in  men's 
bodies,  in  their  minds,  in  their  eco- 
nomics, in  their  social  and  political 
relationship,  in  their  morals,  and  pri- 
marily, of  course,  in  their  souls. 

There  are  churches  which  have 
said,  in  eflFect,  we  have  no  other 
business  than  to  talk  about  sin  and 
salvation  and  to  preach  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord.  By  contrast  there 
are  other  churches  which  confine 
themselves  quite  exclusively  to  teach- 
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ing  what  it  means  to  live  the  Chris- 
tian life  here  and  now  in  the  daily 
round  of  this  world's  existence.  We 
have  no  reason  to  be  driven  to  make 
a  choice  between  these  two  types  of 
churches.  Neither  one  nor  the  other 
is  doing  the  job.  Look  at  the  example 
of  Jesus  and  see  how  he  ministered 
to  all  of  Hfe.  His  church  has  no 
better  blueprint  to  follow  and  by 
which  to  be  guided. 

That  Jesus  was  interested  in  men's 
bodies  stands  out  page  after  page 
in  the  gospel  record.  Read  the  8th 
chapter  of  Matthew  for  a  swift  mov- 
ing account  of  the  way  Jesus  turned 
from  one  person's  need  to  that  of 
another,  and  did  something  of  prac- 
tical helpfulness  in  every  instance. 
Then  read  in  the  next  chapter,  at  the 
close,  how  he  was  "moved  with  com- 
passion." This  compassion  was  dem- 
onstrated, according  to  the  scrip- 
ture, by  "teaching  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing 
every  sickness  and  every  disease 
among  the  people."  Not  only  did  he 
demonstrate  his  compassion  in  this 
way,  but  when  he  saw  the  multitudes 
who  were  hungry  and  in  need  of 
food,  he  fed  them. 

No  better  indication  is  needed  that 
Jesus  expects  his  disciples  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  the  hungry,  to  be 
interested  in  men's  bodies  than  the 
parable  in  Matthew  25.  We  call  that 
"The  Final  Judgment."  In  it  Jesus 
commends  or  rebukes  the  way  of  hv- 
ing  which  either  helps  people  in 
their  practical  needs  or  fails  to  do  so. 
The  church  is  being  Christ's  church 
when  it  is  concerned  for  and  doing 
something  about  a  ministry  to  the 
sick,  the  hungry,  the  unclothed,  and 
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those  in  prison  among  "the  least  of 
these." 

Today  we  have  come  a  long  way 
insofar  as  we  see  that  old-time 
charity,  and  stop-gap  help,  isn't 
enough  in  these  areas  of  human 
need  either  on  the  home-front  in 
America  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Sharing  our  skills  so  that 
others  can  be  helped  to  help  them- 
selves has  been  recognized  widely 
as  a  Christian  responsibility.  Many 
a  person  who  wouldn't  have  the 
qualifications  to  go  out  into  the 
underprivileged  parts  of  the  earth  as 
a  missionary  in  the  limited  sense  of 
evangelizing,  has  been  challenged 
by  today's  church  to  invest  his  tal- 
ents, in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  to  point 
the  way  to  a  higher  scale  of  living 
among  some  of  his  fellowmen. 

An  educational  ministry  has  long 
been  accepted  as  a  rightful  part  of 
the  church's  program.  At  first  schools 
were  estabfished  to  train  the  clergy, 
but  the  wider  concept  of  a  trained 
laity  followed  inevitably.  Today,  on 
the  world  front,  a  unique  assign- 
ment has  involved  the  teaching  of 
the  four-fifths  of  the  human  race  who 
are  ilHterate  how  to  read.  Some  of 
the  finest  Christian  work  being  done 
today  is  in  this  field  of  hteracy. 

The  church's  responsibility,  being 
as  big  as  life,  includes  the  areas  of 
politics  and  economics.  We  would 
readily  admit  that  the  church  as 
such,  her  ministers  and  people,  do 
not  have  any  superior  information 
about  political  or  economic  systems. 
Some  things  have  to  be  left  to  the 
specialists,  who  do  the  hard  work 
of  studying  to  find  the  best  answers. 

What  the  church  can  do  is  to  press 
home   basic   principles    of  rightness 
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and  wrongness  as  they  pertain  to 
government  and  business.  Certainly 
a  man  can  be  Chiistian  in  politics  or 
economics.  As  certainly  he  can  miser- 
ably fail  to  be  Christian.  There  may 
be  those  who  accuse  the  church  of 
meddling  when  it  starts  to  put  the 
spotlight  of  Christ's  teachings  on 
such  areas  of  life.  But  those  who  so 
accuse  the  church  usually  have  some- 
thing in  their  way  of  doing  things 
which  can't  stand  that  spotlight. 

When  it  comes  to  morals,  personal 
or  social,  we  have  the  example  of 
great  souls  all  the  way  back  to  the 
prophets  to  show  us  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  declare  boldly,  "Thus  says 
the  Lord!"  Think,  too,  of  Jesus'  "Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount"  which  pulls  no 
punches  in  this  regard.  Sexual  clean- 
ness, honesty,  a  God-reverencing  way 
of  speaking,  love  even  of  one's 
enemies  were  important  enough  for 
Jesus  to  talk  about  in  specific  detail. 
They  are,  therefore,  topics  for  his 
church. 

Outstanding  among  our  moral, 
ethical  problems  today,  on  the  social 
level,  is  the  matter  of  race  relation- 
ships. The  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan in  Luke  10  is  by  no  means 
an  isolated  revelation  in  scripture 
that  God  requires  love  and  respect 
between  all  peoples,  no  matter  what 
their  prejudices  might  be.  Some  min- 


isters have  lost  their  pulpits  for  dar- 
ing to  speak  out  on  the  race  issue. 
Yet  most  ministers  and  laymen 
recognize  that  the  day  is  past  when 
Christians  can  shut  the  issue  behind 
some  tightly  closed  door. 

Primarily,  the  church's  job  is  as 
big  as  hfe  in  telling  people  every- 
where about  the  Saviour.  Every 
man's  biggest  need,  whether  he  is 
aware  of  it  or  not,  is  to  be  saved,  to 
beUeve  in  Jesus  and  through  him  to 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  life. 
Christ  left  it  as  an  assignment  to  the 
church  and  to  his  followers,  one  by 
one,  to  see  to  it  that  the  whole  world 
should  hear  the  gospel,  and  hearing 
be  led  to  heed  it. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  When  people  say  the  church 
ought  to  keep  its  nose  out  of  politics 
or  social  problems,  what  do  they 
mean?  Are  they  right  or  are  they 
wrong? 

2.  Can  a  person  be  religious  but 
fail  to  be  Christian? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  sore  spots 
in  present  day  living  where  the 
church  needs  to  discover  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  speak  out  boldly? 

4.  Suppose  you  couldn't  qualify 
for  missionary  service,  how  would 
you  go  about  serving  your  world  as 
a   fully  dedicated  Christian? 


OUR    COVERS 

FRONT. — This  historic  lighthouse  on  St.  Simon's  Island  has  guided 

ships  through  the  sound  to  the  port  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  since  1804. 

St.  Simon's  is  adjacent  to  Sea  Island,  nationally  known  resort  area. 
BACK.— The   "Atlantic,"   shown   at   the   Coast   Guard   base   at   New 

London,  Conn.,  holds  the  trans -Atlantic  sailing  record  established 

in  1912. 
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AT  EISE! 


"If   we    can    outrun    'im    for    two    more    minutes 
we    can    turn    around    and    shoot." 

A  tourist  wondered  why  Mexican 
peons  always  ride  on  burros  while 
their  wives  walk  along  behind.  One 
day  he  stopped  a  peasant  and  asked 
him  the  reason. 

The  Mexican  looked  very  surprised 
and  replied,  "But  Senor,  my  wife 
doesn't  own  a  burro." 

— Christian  Union  Herald 


The  Army  doctor  was  examining 
a  prospective  serviceman.  "Sit  down 
in  that  chair,"  ordered  the  doctor 
sternly. 

The  reluctant  prospect  obeyed. 

"A-1,"  cried  the  doctor.  "Next.'' 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  recruit. 
"Why,  you  haven't  even  looked  at 
me. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "you 
heard  me  tell  you  to  sit  down,  you 
saw  the  chair,  and  you  had  enough 
intelligence  to  carry  out  the  order. 
Move  on,  soldier!" 

— Joker 

A  Revere,  Mass.,  undertaker,  run- 
ning for  ofBce,  coined  a  unique 
phrase.  His  campaign  slogan:  "I'm 
the  last  one  to  let  you  down." 

— Tide 


-TWO!!" 


"He's  a  bad  hombre  and  quick  on 
the  trigger.  He  can  shoot  before  his 
gun  clears  the  holster." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"No-Toes  Alfie." 

— Wooden    Barrel 
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I  his  odd  Greek  word  is  the  parent  of  our  English  word 
^'ecumenical/'  It  speaks  of  the  whole  inhabited  world.  It  helps 
us  as  Christians  to  think  of  the  entire  ''household  of  faith" 
regardless  of  race,  habitation,  and  nationality. 

That  the  ship  is  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  of  the  church  is 
attested  by  our  custom  of  calling  the  area  of  the  church 
where  the  congregation  sits  the  nave.  This  comes  directly 
from  the  Latin  word  navis,  meaning  "ship,"  the  same  word 
from  which  we  get  "navy." 


